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AUSTERITY ANTI-CLIMAX 


hard blow and twice it has steeled itself needlessly. The cuts 
announced on Wednesday differ so slightly from those announced 
by Mr. Attlee before the dollar crisis broke that their psychological 
effect is inevitably that of anti-climax and disappointment. The 
removal of the basic petrol ration, the abolition of foreign pleasure 
travel allowances, and the bringing forward in time of a few other 
cuts will hardly begin to solve the problem of the balance of pay- 
ments. All the measures so far taken still only add up to a saving of 
some {'230,000,000 a year. But the deficit with the United States alone 
amounted to £300,000,000 in the year ended June 30th, 1947, and the 
total adverse balance is nearer twice that amount. It is not enough 
for the Government to announce that further measures are to come. 
What are those measures? It is relatively easy to impose direct cuts 
upon consumers. But what of the positive contribution of a planned 
expansion of exports, with its further but subsidiary cuts in home 
consumption? It is in this field that the Government profess to be 
expert, and until they give some evidence of their expertness the 
impression must remain that, in constantly emphasising that 
everything is under control, they protest too much. 

The fact is that the measures which have so far been taken are 
those which are dictated by circumstances. Given that the dollar 
loan had disappeared, these cuts were the bare minimum of action 
to meet the new situation. The fact that the announcements so far 
made contain no solid assurance that further crises will not occur 
argues a complete breakdown of positive planning. Of course 
it takes time to draw up measures to increase exports—but not as 
much time as the Government have taken. Two years of inflation, 
of allowing the American loan to flow into the bottomless pit of 
personal consumption, of increasing rather than decreasing demands 
upon the national output, of placating the trade unions instead of 
impressing upon them the fact that hard and unremitting work 
is more necessary now than ever before—two years is more than 
enough to be spent on these things. The least instructed members of 
the public stand ready for a new effort. And instead of the encourage- 
ment which comes from the simultaneous announcement of real 
Sacrifices and positive measures to make these sacrifices temporary, 


ery in three weeks the British public has steeled itself for a 


there is the discouragement of cuts unaccompanied by any evidence 
whatever of a settled and coherent plan of productive activity. And 
yet the fact is that the prospect is by no means hopeless. Many 
countries are more anxious than before to buy in the British market. 
On the other hand, great as is the British need for imported raw 
materials, the prices which we can afford to pay are necessarily lower 
than they were before we were so sharply taught that we must live 
within our means. The net result of this adjustment of pressures 
may be a turning of the terms of trade in our favour. But we must 
deliver the goods. Exports must go up, which means that home 
production must go up, which means, above all, that coal production 
must go up. 


Coal Deadlock 


It is almost beyond belief that at this moment nothing whatever 
is being done by the miners to secure a rapid increase in the output of 
coal. It has been agreed in principle that they should work longer 
hours. It ought to be possible to agree that the extra time should 
be put in in Saturday shifts instead of by the extension of the 
working day by half an hour, despite the fact that the Coal Board 
favours the longer day and the Prime Minister has asked the miners 
to work it. But because the miners will not agree that bonus should 
only be paid to men working six shifts the whole negotiations have 
broken down. In effect, the miners say that bonus should be paid 
to men who work five shifts, and that no penalty whatever should 
be imposed on those who absent themselves for the sixth—in short, 
that they should work a longer week only if it suits them. Now a 
lot has been said about the hardships and dangers of the miner’s 
life, and two recent disasters involving the death of 140 men have 
made it unnecessary to repzat it. But mining is the miner’s job, 
and there is 2 limit to the concessions which can be made to those 
who will not do that job thoroughly and regularly. The men’s 
leaders have said that they should temporarily forget about the five- 
day week ; that they should abandon all restrictive practices ; and that 
Poles and immigrant miners from Europe should be admitted to the 
pits. ‘They could do no less. That the five-day week should have 
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been introduced at all at this time was utterly inexcusable ; that there 
should still be restrictive practices in the industry is little short of 
criminal, and that willing inen should be refused permiss:on to work 
in the mines is downright insane. To make concessions in these 
matters is only to admit the possibility of common sense. Much 
If the unions cannot discipline their members, the 
Coal Board must do it. The managers, who have not even been 
consulted in the recent negotiations, must be allowed to do their 
job. There is really no case for forbearance towards the 2,600 men 
on strike at Grimethorpe Colliery, where there have been 26 un- 
official stoppages this year, and the thousands of other Yorkshire 
miners now joining them in their effort to maintain a 
restrictive practice. ‘The time for the conciliation of men who will 
not work even to save their country from disaster is long past. 


more is needed. 


who are 


Issues at Canberra 

The Commonwealth Conference at Canberra is one of the en- 
couraging signs in a discouraging world. As things have turned out, 
it is far more opportune than when it was first planned. Nothing 
has been more inspiring in these dark days than the immediate 
impulse of every British Dominion to offer to this country everything 
that is in its power to render. It is particularly satisfactory, therefore, 
that, quite apart from the immediate object of the Canberra Con- 
ference, British and Dominion Ministers should be in contact at 
this time, and that Dr. Addison and Mr. McNeil should be able to 
convey to their Commenwealth colleagues a sense net only of our 
deep appreciation of their generosity, but of our own confidenge 
in our capacity to regain that level of prosperity from which in- 
exorable events have driven us. The actual purpose of the Con- 
ference is a preliminary discussion on the treaty with Japan, and 
here the identity of view between Commonwealth members, including 
India and Pakistan, whose individual interests are not in all respects 
uniform, is welcome and reassuring. I: is agreed that the Japanese 
treaty should be proceeded with as soon as possible; that a pre- 
liminary conference of the eleven countries represented on the Far 
Eastern Commission shouJd take place immediately ; and that in the 
negotiation of the treaty no veto should apply. This last provision 
is vital in view of the part Russia considers the veto should play 
in international discussions. Actually she was at war with Japan 
for less than a week, and it would be intolerable that she should be 
able to impede the process of peace-making—which in this case will 
be in the hands of the nations that fought against Japan, not merely 
of the four Foreign Ministers. Japan must be restored economically, 
but it is essential that measures for her demilitarisation be permanent 


and rigorous. No one can afford to forget Pear] Harbour. 


Food in the World Market 


At the second annual meeting of the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
jsation a year ago it was proposed that a world food board should 
be created for the purpose of buying supplies on the international 
market and making them available to needy countries at prices within 
their means. The proposal was subsequently dropped, and it was 
agreed that although the aim was valid the best agency for the 
necessary market operations would be the Governments of the pro- 
ducing States. This posed a further question of administration, 
which is being considered at the third annual meeting which opened 
at Geneva on Tuesday—namely, how shall the essential link be made 
between the F.A.O., which is equipped to formulate needs, and the 
States who have the power to see that those needs are met? The 
proposed answer is a world food council, whose members shall be 
nominated by individual Governments. The need for some such 
answer is now doubly apparent, for not only are shortages and mal- 
distribution as bad as ever, but the additional complication of prices 
too high to clear the supplies available in countries possessing a food 
surplus is raising Once more the old spectre of poverty side by side 
with plenty. But if the need for an organisation to overcome this 
difficulty is to be met there wil! have to be a much closer marriage 
between that broad humanitarian appeal which has always been 
forthcoming from the F.A.O. and the hard realities of international 
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trade. The fact is that even Governments find it difficult tc persuade 
producers who think they can get high prices that it is both wise 
and just to take ow ones. Nevertheless, the F.A.O. has no alternative 
but to keep pegging away. If it continues to put forward the 
arguments of essential common sense and humanity and at the same 
time to back them up with plain statements of needs, supplies and 
prices it will succeed in the end. This is one of the many cases 
in which the moral appeal and the appeal to enlightened self-interest 
must eventually run together. 


Freedom for Science 

Resuming, deliberately, its meetings at Dundee so brusquely 
interrupted on September 1st, 1939, the British Association is this 
week entering in the same city on a series of discussions centring 
retrospectively on science in war, and prospectively (even after two 
vears of cessation of war) on science in peace. That note was 
sounded suggestively and valuably by Sir Henry Dale in his presi- 
dential address on Wednesday. War inevitably gave an immense 
impetus to science, for its practical application was needed 
desperately, and it is well to be reminded that out of the need 
came discoveries or inventions so serviceable to humanity as radar 
and penicillin and paludrine, as well as the horrors of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. But the time has come to emphasise, as Sir Henry 
Dale did emphasise, the essential role of science, single-minded 
pursuit of knowledge for its own sake. There can be no clear-cut 
distinction between pure and applied science ; the former has led 
and will always lead again and again to the latter ; Rutherford when 
he was seeking to split the atom was not concerned with what the 
practical results of splitting the atom would be in either war or 
peace. Among Sir Henry Dale’s many points three in particular 
may be noted—the need, especially at the universities, for concen- 
tration on fundamental. knowledge, unfettered by aims at some 
practical objective ; the reduction of secrecy to a minimum, every 
new discovery being made universally known as a stepping-stone to 
some further discovery somewhere ; and, closely linked with thet, 
the cult'vatioa of a true world-community of scientists. These are 
noble aims, and their enunciation makes a fitting prelude to the 
Dundee discussions. 


Scotland Shows the Way 

The example which Scotland is giving to the whole of Britain 
at this crucial moment is all but perfect. While in the wider sphere 
economic crisis is being stemmed with improvisation and sudden 
changes of policy, in Scotland the opening in one week of the 
Edinburgh Festival of the Arts and the exhibition “ Enterprise 
Scotland” gives heartening evidence of long foresight combined 
with a shrewd estimate of the needs of the moment. The opening 
of the Festival, in which Edinburgh sets out to add by music and 
drama to its magnificent laurels in literature, architecture and paint- 
ing, was attended by 120,000 people, many of them from abroad. 
The cosmopolitan character of the occasion is consistent both with 
the tradition of.a great capital city and with 4 growing need for more 
and closer contacts between Britain and the rest of the world. The 
Festival is to be an annual event and there is no reason whatever 
why it should not equal or surpass Salzburg in welcome competition 
of artistic achievement. With admirable synchronisation “ Enter- 
prise Scotland” sets out to strengthen the link between Scotland’s 
growing light industries and the fine arts, by putting the main 
emphasis on excellence of design in textiles, furniture, printing and 
so on. Both occasions may be regarded as relatively small beginnings, 
but it needs no more than one visit for Edinburgh to establish its 
fascination over the foreign visitor and to ensure his return; and 
it is in the margin of diversified light industries that stabilty of 
employment in Scotland will be achieved. In the meantime the 
heavier sectors are not lagging. The Glasgow engineering firms are 
to establish a permanent exhibition centre at which there will be 
400 exhibitors by next year. From the peak of cultural achievement 
to the rock bottom in coal and shipbuilding, co-ordination must 
go hand in hand with enterprise, and the sooner Scotland’s magni- 
ficent example spreads south the better. 
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THE VETO CRISIS 


PINIONS may differ about the desirability of a discussion 

on the veto by the Security Council at this juncture. There 
was something to be said for leaving the whole question till the 
meeting of the General Assembly next month, when the whole 
body of members of the United Nations will be represented, and 
in the main by delegates of higher status than habitually sit on 
the Security Council. The discussion in the latter body was 
bound to be abortive, and it has, in fact, made little contribution 
to a solution of the present deadlock. But the deadlock must 
somehow be resolved. If it continues the United Nations itself 
cannot continue, That is the situation, and it had better be 
frankly faced. rhe relative failure of the League of Nations 
in the political field was often palliated by devotees who dwelt 
with justified satisfaction on its achievements in the economic, 
financial and social fields. But the United Nations was to learn 
and profit by all the League’s mistakes and avoid their 
consequences. J It was to be practical where the League was 
merely ideal. General disarmament was this time to be a reality. 
The United Nations was to have teeth where the League had 
none. Every provision was made for that in the Charter. There 
was to be a Military Staff Committee to organise united resistance 
to aggression, and Members undertook to hold national air-force 
contingents immediately ready so that joint action could be taken 
immediately when needed. Action, in short, was to be the dis- 
tinctive mark of the United Nations as contrasted with the League. 
No such thing, in fact, has happened. Time after time when action 
was imperatively called for every attempt at action has been 
nullified—and nullified almost invariably by Russia. 

That is the hard fact, and it can be neither got round nor 
explained away. The veto in the Security Council has so far 
been exercised twenty times, eighteen times out of the twenty by 
Russia. Example after example could be quoted. The discussion 
which took place some nine months ago about relations with 
Spain is as good as any. A resolution on the subject not being 
sufficiently strong for M. Gromyko’s taste he vetoed it, though 
there was not a single other vote against it. An attempt was made 
to draft a compromise resolution and a controversy arose regarding 
it; the chairman gave a ruling and was supported by nine votes 
to two, but as one of the two was M. Gromyko (the other, of 
course, being the Polish delegate) the ruling was overruled. A 
further discussion arose as to whether a certain amendment was 
procedural (and therefore requiring only the support of any seven 
members) or substantive (and therefore subject to a veto by any 
Permanent Member). The chairman ruled that it was procedural, 
and was again supported by nine members out of eleven. But 
since M. Gromyko dissented, that ruling too was overruled. In 
such circumstances the work of the Security Council is, of course, 
reduced to a farce, as Dr. Evatt, the Australian Minister for 
External Affairs, vigorously insisted on the occasion in question. 
His assertion that the Russian action imperilled the very existence 
of the Security Council—and, it may be added, of the United 
Nations itself—was repeated only this week by M. Spaak, who 
presided with such conspicuous ability over the first General 
Assembly, when he declared in an article in the New York 
Herald Tribune that “the United Nations will never be able to 
do its job if the veto rule is not abolished.” 

That it never will is manifest to all the world. Why then, it 
may be asked, is the veto not abolished? The answer unhappily 
is all too plain. To abolish the veto requires a revision of the 
Charter, and to revise the Charter requires the assent of all the 
Permanent Members of the Security Council—of whom Russia 
is one.& The deadlock is therefore total, and no way through is 
visible, short of dissolving the United Nations and reconstructing 


it with a different Charter—which might mean without Russia, 
if she declined to co-operate without a right of veto. And if 
Russia declined membership some other Eastern European States 
would no doubt do likewise. Plainly this is an expedient to which 
recourse should,be had only if no other conceivable solution 
proves possible. But even a truncated organisation may be better 
than a hamstrung organisationg And the extent to which the 
United Nations is being hamstrung by Russia today needs to be 
realised to its full extent. It is not merely that Russia’s attitude 
seems always to be determined by political considerations, not by 
considerations of equity. It is not that she can be counted on 
invariably to oppose the Western States—on Albania, on Greece, 
on Indonesia, on Egypt. We have to recognise that no new State 
can now join the United Nations except by Russia’s favour. In 
the past fortnight she has vetoed the applications of Eire, of 
Portugal, and of Transjordan for membership, and there are 
several other applicants which may look for like treatment in the 
next few days. It might have been thought that the recommenda- 
tion of the Security Council to the General Assembly regarding 
applications for membership was a procedural matter, and there- 
fore not subject to the veto. But if the chairman so ruled Russia 
would immediately veto his ruling. 

The actual technique in such a case is instructive. Russia 
declines to enter into diplomatic relations with countries like Eire 
and Portugal, and then vetoes their admission to the United 
Nations on the ground that they are not in diplomatic relations 
with a Permanent Member of the Council—to wit herself. It is 
the same thing with the European peace treaties ; in each treaty 
it is laid down that they shall come into force as soon as they 
have been ratified by the four Allied Great Powers. Of these 
powers Russia alone has refrained from ratifying. Now Italy, 
mainly at the instigation of her Communists, has decided not to 
ratify her treaty till all the Great Powers have ratified, and Russia 
has immediately completed the deadlock by announcing that she 
will not ratify till all the ex-enemies have ratified. Settlement 
and stability are therefore postponed indefinitely, an effective im- 
petus is given to all tendencies towards chaos and the withdrawal 
of Russian troops from countries like Austria and Bulgaria is 
indefinitely adjourned. Meanwhile at Lake Success progress in 
the matter both of disarmament and of atomic control is held up 
because, in spite of a specific decision to the contrary, Russia 
insists that the Atomic Energy Commission shall be subsidiary to 
the Security Council, where the veto prevails, and not an autono- 
mous body unfettered by the veto of a single State. It is hardly, 
if at all, too much to say that Russia’s attitude to the United 
Nations has throughout been consistently obstructive or destruc- 
tive. In its constructive work, the European Economic Council, 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation, the International Bank, 
she has taken little or no part; in frustrating action by the 
Security Council in a dozen fields she has been consistently and 
assiduously active. The question how far such tactics can con- 
tinue in an organisation whose sole cause for existence is inter- 
national co-operation can clearly no longer be evaded. 

In all this less blame than might appear attaches to the States, 
particularly the Great Powers, which consented to the inclusion 
of the veto in the Charter at San Francisco in 1945. The Charter 
clause, Article 27,¢ providing that all decisions, other than 
procedural, by the Security Council, shall need the concurrent 
votes of all the Permanent Members (except that in certain cases 
a party to a dispute shall have no vote) was the result of a 
compromise reached between President Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill 
and M. Stalin at the Yalta Conference in February, 1945. It was 
based on the assumption, which events had not then disproved, 
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that all States, particularly the Great Powers themselves, would 
act reasonably and in good faith in the spirit of the Charter and 
in the interests of genuine international co-operation. On that 
assumption the veto article would have done little harm—perhaps 
none at all. An attempt was made to rescue the assumption from 
extinction when Mr. Bevin, at New York last December, 
got the matter discussed by the Foreign Ministers’ Council, 
but M. Molotov resolutely opposed any modification of the veto 


power. That, therefore, ended that. Now the General Assembly 
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is to meet again next month and the Foreign Ministers again jn 
November. The veto question must be discussed by the former 
and ought to be by the latter. The fundamental question, and 
its importance can hardly be exaggerated, is whether it is any 
use at all going on as at present, when, in the Prime Minister’s 
words, “the veto is used for every trifling thing, reducing to a 
nullity the usefulness of the Security Council.” The answer js 
not necessarily in the affirmative. The alternative is some effective 
limitation of resort to the veto—or a new United Nations. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


VERYONE who listened to the nine o'clock news on Wednesday 
We had been keved 


towards 


E 


up for stern sacrifices that would have gone 
putting us on the road to financial and economic recovery, and by 
a vigorous effort we had prepared ourselves for what we should get. 
In the event we got practically nothing that we did not know before. 
We knew there was to be a saving of £144,000,000 on food. We 
knew there was to be a saving of £10,000,000 on timber. We knew 
there were to be severe restrictions on foreign travel. We knew there 
was to be some saving on films and some saving on the forces over- 
sea. What we did not know was. that the basic petrol allowance 
was to be not merely reduced, but abolished ; and I wish we did 
not know it now. The saving is £5,000,000, out of a total of 
£228,000,000, and it seems to me to create more disproportionate 
hardship, inconvenience and industria] dislocation than any other. 
Life since the war has been readjusted, for large sections of the 
population, on the basis of limited reliance on the private car ; manu- 
facturers have made great preparations to increase output, and export 
markets are steadily being closed to them ; their business will neces- 
sarily be seriously affected. Is it worth it? And is it quite certain 
that the petrol we need cannot be goi from sterling areas? 
* 7 * 7 

Taken all round, I thought Mr. Morrison’s the best of the three 
political broadcasts with which we have been favoured at recent 
week-ends—though how far we are really the better for any of them 
is a matter for rather nice computation. But why Mr. Morrison at 
one point took suddenly to talking through his hat I can’t imagine. 


night must have felt considerably deflated. 
a long way 


He thought a lot of current talk about incentives was bunk ; that, 
oddly enough, is just what I thought Mr. Morrison’s talk about 
neentives was. “I don’t believe we are or ever were short of 
people who will give what it takes to see Britain through without 
thought or argument of what they are going to get out of it.” Then 
what have the Coal Board and the Government, particularly Mr. 
Morrison himself, been discussing with the miners for the last 
month? Why are the miners’ leaders themselves admitting that in 


many pits the men are not honouring the conditions on which the 
five-day week agreement rested? “I won’t believe that British men 
and women are not going to give Britain all the effort she needs unless 
they are spoon-fed and bribed.” ‘Then why have extra rations and 
extra consumers’ goods and other inducements for miners been carried 
16 the point at which leaders of other unions protest that their people 
wil] not stand such discrimination? There may be some defence for 
the miners, but when it comes to bunk——. 
® * * * 

The way I came to be at Lord’s last Monday was that my colleague 
Harold Nicolson some time ago wrote an article distinctly derogatory 
of cricket and Sir Pelham Warner thought he ought to see some 
proper cricket so I undertook to convoy him some day to Lord’s and 
I thought I had nailed him successfully for this week but it turned 
I went by The !ast time I was at Lord’s 
the Varsity match of 19—, but to specify the year really 
Anvhow, it was the year when Cambridge, with 
in their second innings, were stil] behind Oxford’s 


out I hadn’t s¢ myself 


was for 
dates too badly 


six wickets down 


first innings total, and then Colbeck knocked up 107 and someone 
else knocked up 60 and the tail wagred valiantly and someone else 
skittied Oxford out and Cambridge won in the end, which was all 
as should be Cominz thus fresh to consideration of the national 


game, I was struck on Monday by the number of people (I was one 
of them) who were able to pack the stands and the enclosures 
on a workday afternoon; by the attractive decorum of the whole 
affair—handclapping instead of the raucous shouts of a_ football 
crowd—and generous handclapping at that, for every maiden over, 
good stroke or piece of good fielding; by the singular difficulty 
of scoring runs with a well-placed field; and by the promising 
precocity of Mr. Ian Bedford, who at the age of 17 was making 
the Surrey batsmen (not by any means the Surrey of Hayward 
and Hobbs and Abei) as unhappy as they had ever been. Trite 
reflections, I am afraid, but there they are. 
* * * * 

In connection with the two privilege cases now before the House 
of Commons I have heard various questions asked as to what 
penalties the House has it in its power to inflict if it wants to inflict 
any, and who was the last occupant of the historic place of confine- 
ment in the Clock Tower? To the latter question the answer, I 
think, is Charles Bradlaugh, who was given a brief period of durance 
there in 1880 as a result of the disorder arising during the discussion 
whether he should or should not take the oath ; there may be a later 
case than that, but I have not found one. Imprisonment, either in 
the Clock Tower or elsewhere in the precincts of the House (Smith 
O’Brien was accommodated for some time in an improvised prison in 
Palace Yard in 1846) or in one of His Majesty’s gaols is clearly 
within the competence of the House, but the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment at the end of the session brings automatic release. Short of 
that a Member may be expelled from the House (though he is free to 
stand again at the next General Election) or suspended for a period 
or merely reprimanded. Needless to say, it is not to be assumed 
that either of the Members on whom the Committee of Privileges 
has reported will suffer any of such penalties. Their cases are strictly 
sub judice and must be treated as such. 

o . * * 


In various odd corners of The Spectator lately fortunate persons 
who have resumed contact with Switzerland have been drawing 
polite but firm comparisons between that country and this, usually 
to the advantage of the former. I heard this week of another traveller 
who had come back with a stricken heart to English—not food— 
manners. I wish I could think her wrong.* I wish I could do any- 
thing so to change conditions as to make her wrong. But about 
the degeneracy of ordinary manners, of common, decent, everyday 
behaviour, there can, I am afraid, be no question at all. Of course, 


there are excuses for it. Of course, we are all tired and 
living on our nerves. But bad manners make things worse 
for all concerned, not better. Rudeness_ rufiles, courtesy 
calms. And the very fact that we know we are in danger of letung 


manners slip is a good reason for keeping an extra resolute grip on 
them. That, no doubt, is enough said ; this is not morality corner. 
But frictions and tensions are numerous enough anyhow these days 
to make it almost criminal to add to them wantonly. 

* * * * 

When I say (on the authority of Sir Henry Dale, President of the 
British Association), that di-isopropylfluorophosphonate has proved 
very effective in annulling the action of cholinesterase, I am sure my 
readers will feel there is nothing to be At any rate nothing 
not here JANUS. 
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REASON OR HUNGER ? 


By LORD BEV#2&IDGE 


have left most people with a sense of frustration and bewilder- 
ment. This is particularly unfortunate, for escape from our troubles 
depends on their nature being understood by as many people as 
possible. The first step to understanding is to realise that the 
trouble is not to any impogtant extent the creation of the Labour 
Government. The next step is to realise that escape from the 
trouble does not depend simply or mainly upon the Government. 
The times make a call for action by the whole people. The imme- 
diate crisis relates to the balance of payments. It is a crisis like that 
of August, 1931 ; as then we were forced off the gold standard, so 
now we have been forced to abandon the convertibility of sterling. 
This abandonment of the policies implied in the American loan 
should be taken as a sign that the destruction wrought by war and 
its aftermath, both to us specially and to the material economic 
structure of Europe, has been far greater than anyone realised. But 
underlying the war change is a shift in the economic structure in 
the world, making life for Britain harder than it was in the nineteenth 
century. Our prosperity in that century was based on luck as much 
as on enterprise and efficiency. It was based on the luck of our 
being first in the process of industrialisation, so that for a long time 
our industrial products were in urgent demand throughout the world. 
We could exchange them on unduly favourable terms for raw 
materials and for food. Now all the other nations, so far as possible, 
are following in our track. The terms of exchange between raw 
materials and food on the ore hand and industrial products on the 
other hand have changed to our disadvantage, and are not likely ever 
to go back again. 

This does not mean that we cannot have a high standard of life 
in this country. Technical advance will continue, and we can hope 
te reap its advantages, along with other nations. But we cannot both 
take things more easily than most other peoples and live better. We 
can no longer hope for a higher standard of life than other nations 
without working for it. We can no longer afford the slacknesses or 
the deliberate restrictions of the past. That is the lesson which all 
of us in this country will learn by hunger if we do not learn it by 
reason. This is our only choice of schooling. And on it there is a 
real difference of approach by different parties in the State. There 
are some who believe that any attempt to abolish want and unem- 
ployment is wrong, because only by these whips can the mass of 
our people, or any people, be driven to their duty. There are others 
who reject this doctrine of despair; this rejection underlay the 
report known by my name on Social Insurance and Allied Services, 
a report setting as a practical aim freedom from want for all the 
people of Britain. The report did not imply freedom from work 
and individual responsibility. It did imply the view that the 
British people can be led by reason and inspired by hope in place of 
being driven by hunger. 

There is no ground for abandoning that view today. The British 
people can learn by reason—given time. The trouble, as Mr. 
Herbert Morrison pointed out in his broadcast, is that we have so 
little time left for learning by reason before we get the hunger. Mr. 
Morrison did not point out how much the Government have con- 
tributed to our loss of time, and one could hardly expect him to do 
so. Nor is this really important. As is argued below, we cannot 
well make a change of Government. Responsible criticism should 
be directed to helping Ministers to get the support they will need. In 
a free country the actions of the people are not guided solely by the 
They depend upon all kinds of voluntary associa- 
These 


ac House of Commons debates on the economic crisis will 


Government. 
tons, notably in the present case upon the trade unions. 
Organisations, indispensable organs of British liberty in the past, 
display also to a high degree the British quality of inertia in its most 
dangerous form, in the form of not sitting still but of keeping on the 
same line of motion, however the conditions change. So, since 
ighting ended, the trade union leaders have pursued, through 
deepening economic shadows, their old campaign of doing less work 


lor higher money wages, producing the twin evils of leisure with 


no means of rational enjoyment, and of inflation. In face of this 
campaign the Labour Government have been pitiably weak, but 
would any other Government have done better? The trade unions 
cannot be coerced by law, but they have to learn like the rest of us 
that the world round them has changed, that they must now do 
something more imaginative than raking off for their constituents 
as much as they can of an automatically rising prosperity. Their 
choice of schools is between learning by reason and learning by un- 
employment. Which will they choose? 

There is another reason for the widespread sense of frustration. 
The Labour Government, though they did not make the crisis, were 
inexcusably slow in foreseeing it, and up to the present have been 
lamentably weak in their remedies. It is not easy for them any longer 
to command the confidence which the Government should command 
when the country is in peril. Yet there is no alternative Govern- 
ment. The attempts made by leaders of the Conservative Opposi- 
tion to make party capital out of the crisis and to win support by 
attacking indispensable controls rule them out as a good alternative, 
even if there was any chance of their getting power, Nor is any- 
thing to be said for formal coalition. The Labour Government must 
go on, and that means that the present Prime Minister goes on. 

There is no good alternative to him. Mr. Bevin accepted in the 
war the gospel of money-incentives for doing one’s indispensable 
duty, the gospel that has contributed so much to our present troubles. 
Mr. Dalton made a good broadcast last week about the balance of 
payments, but as Chancellor of the Exchequer he, above all Ministers, 
must take the blame of slowness in seeing what was coming. Mr. 
Herbert Morrison also made an admirable broadcast and in some 
ways is the Labour Minister who could most easily get support from 
men of other parties, but that very fact might weaken him in his 
own party. Mr. Attlee has conspicuously one positive quality which 
fits him for our need ; he is a man who puts duty before personal 
ambition. He is so indispensable today that if he threatened to 
resign he could get his own way, if only he would take it, if only 
he would give a lead to the country in changing its line. 

To argue that the Labour Government must go on is not to say 
that they should go on just as before, in persons or in policies. Mir 
Shinwell has twice run his ship upon the rocks, in the fuel crisis of 
the winter and in the gamble of the five-day week ; since this par- 
ticular ship carries all our fortunes its unlucky captain might honour- 
ably be relieved of his charge. There are other Ministers who have 
failed or are likely to fail as badly. But more beneficial than any 
change of persons would be change, or rather postponement, of 
measures. I do not suggest that the Government should surrender 
their Socialist principles. But they might re-consider the timing of 
measures to apply these principles, and they might be more open to 
friendly criticism and suggestion from outside their own ranks. Two 
illustrations will suffice out of many that could be suggested—relating 
to transport and the administration of National Insurance. 

No one in his senses, not even Mr. Barnes, can suppose that, in the 
desperate twelve months ahead of us, the road hauliers will be able 
to work with maximum efficiency if they are spending their ume 
filling in forms to decide whether they shall be taken over and in 
looking for alternative occupations. The Transport Act is law ; let 
the Government go ahead in restoring the railways ; let them go slow 
on the restrictive side of their plan—the hamstringing of road 
haulage. As to National Insurance, there is no need to postpone 
the coming into force of the higher rates of benefit ; they represent 
a redistribution of money incomes that is all the more needed the 
also due for 





poorer we are. But the great administrative change 
next year—of abolishing the Approved Societies in favour of a 
centralised State machine will beyond question cause confusion and 
waste of manpower during the period of transition. The possi- 
bility of postponing the change till a quieter season should be most 
seriously considered. Finally, of course, the Government should 
reprieve the steel industry from the upset of nationalisation for next 


vear at least. 
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The people of Britain are in process of learning that they cannot 
go on just as they had hoped to do without plunging into disaster. 
They are quite capable of learning this before disaster overtakes 
them. But they need help from their leaders. The best help that 
the Government can give is to set the example of learning to change 
one’s line before one is on the rocks completely, of doing for a time 
without something on which one had set one’s heart. All of us will 
have to sacrifice something. Let the Socialist Government set the 
example. Que messieurs les assassins commencent. 


SATELLITE JAPAN 


By SIR PAUL BUTLER 

HE United States was the principal agent in bringing Japan to 

her knees, and she has since supplied the forces and met the 
expenses of occupation, with little more than a token contribution 
from the British Commonwealth. As the head of an exclusively 
American military government, General) MacArthur is_ the 
architect of the new structure to which the Japanese are making 
gestures of conformity. In the future beyond the restoration of 
peace, it will be the United States to whom Japan must look for 
the financial assistance which she will need to rebuild her shattered 
economy. Since he who pays the piper calls the tune, these facts 
have always warranted the inference that American conceptions of 
policy will prevail in all fundamental aspects of a Japanese peace 
treaty ; and any doubts upon this score must have been dispelled 
by the economic blizzard which has now broken over this country, 
and in varying degrees over the Empire. 

On the other hand, as the outcome of the war and of her sub- 
sequent commitments in Japan and Korea, the United States has 
assumed vital responsibilities in the Northern Pacific, at a moment 
when we are preoccupied with a domestic crisis, when chaos is 
deepening in China and when Russia has to all appearances 
repudiated the conception of One World. On balance, therefore, 
we should welcome this American predominance in Japan, since the 
alternatives might be either a spread of anarchy to the island fringe 
of Northern Asia or its disappearance behind an Asiatic iron curtain. 
That such a prospect, however depressing, cannot be dismissed as ex- 
travagant is indicated by the dangerous friction between Russia and the 
United States which persists in Korea, as well as by the gathering signs 
that Communist Manchuria may split off from the Chinese republic. 

For all this, the terms of peace to be imposed upon Japan remain 
of intimate concern to the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth. 
It is most appropriate that their representatives should be exchanging 
views this week at Canberra, where the delegates, in addition to the 
conditions and sanctions which British interests demand that Japan 
should accept, will no doubt also consider the implications of recent 
American policy in the Far East, To take the latter aspect first, it 
seems that, with the widening of the gulf between the United 
States and Russia and the frustration of American attempts to 
promote unity in China, the emphasis of American policy has shifted. 
Less importance may now be attached to the growth of democratic 
institutions and the exaction of reparations than to the retention of 
Japan in the American camp after the end of the occupation. In 
fact, the United States may be coming, however unwillingly, to look 
upon Japan as an outpost against Soviet penetration in Asia. This 
would entail rapid reconstructidn of Japanese economy, provision 
of a higher standard of living than has hitherto been contemplated 
and reliance upon a bureaucracy which, although purged of active 
militarist ingredients, would be unlikely if left to its own devices to 
show marked inclination towards western democratic institutions. 
Thus General MacArthur has been represented on various occasions 
as affirming the need to hold Japan up rather than to keep her 
down; as advocating American occupation of Okinawa, both as 
“a strategic frontier of the United States and a guarantee for Japan 
against aggression” ; and, at a time when her recent Asiatic victims 
are still confronted by semi-starvation, as demanding for his fief 
1,500,000 tons of imported foodstuffs during the coming year. 

These utterances of the Supreme Commander, whose great prestige 
as a military leader has been enhancd by his conspicuous admini- 
strative success in Japan, have not been challenged by an American 
public obsessed with fears of Russia. Although they may not 
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represent Official views in Washington, the proposal of the State 
Department that the framework of a peace treaty should be con- 
structed by the eleven Powers represented upon the Far Eastern 
Commission, instead of by the Foreign Ministers’ Committee, would 
have the effect of by-passing a Soviet veto. Notwithstanding the 
insignificant Russian contribution to Pacific victory, the Soviet 
Government has refused this invitaton to collaborate on an equal 
footing with the Powers whose efforts and sacrifices did in fact lead 
to the overthrow of Japan. Presumably some means will be found 
of surmounting this immediate difficulty ; but if the ten remaining 
Powers led by the United States should be compelled to conclude 
peace with Japan without Russian participation, the result would be 
the extension to the Far East of the cleavage between eastern and 
western zones which already exists in Europe. 

Seen against a background of confusion in Asia, all this leads 
indirectly to the conclusion, perplexing indeed when one recalls 
the emphatic official views so recently expressed in America and 
other Allied countries regarding the subjection to be imposed upon 
Japan, that the wheel may be turning full circle. In Korea, Formosa 
and Manchuria material conditions at least are far worse today than 
under the oppressive Japanese régime; and it may in time 
be realised that the Japanese conception of their mission as a 
“stabilising force in East Asia,” which was never questioned by 
world opinion before the Manchurian Incident, had some justifica- 
tion. Such a re-interpretation of their international record would 
naturally be highly gratifying to the Japanese, who have always 
shown themselves adept at exploiting a rift between the Great Powers. 
Already a new assurance may be detected in Japanese official state- 
ments. Mr. Ashida, the Foreign Minister, was recently represented 
as stating that Japan would endeavour to retain her sovereignty over 
any territory formerly administered by the central Japanese Govern- 
ment (which would include Okinawa and the Kuriles) and to secure 
the right to maintain a large armed police force. Another official 
spokesman went even further, and alluded to Japanese hopes to 
recover Formosa. A dominant bureaucracy might be expected, after 
the occupation ends, to recall the political and economic successes 
of the Meiji technique, and endeavour to reproduce it. 

How would this re-orientation of American policy towards Japan 
affect the interests of the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth? 
Ideally, we should of course much prefer a demilitarised and 
adequately supervised Japan, restored to genuine independence and 
permitted a standard of living and restricted industrialisation which 
would encourage the growth of democracy while at the same time 
precluding ,the intensive competition in export markets from which 
we suffered between the wars. Probably this_pattern would satisfy 
the needs of the Empire as a whole, including those of Australia 
and India, who need the revival of the Japanese market for their 
wool and cotton, and of those Crown Colonies to the rise of whose 
standard of living cheap Japanese consumption goods of fair quality 
made a substantial contribution. 

But if Japan must recede to satellite status (and under existing 
Far Eastern conditions this seems unavoidable), it is obviously 
preferable that she should enter the American orbit rather than 
the Russian. On the economic side the United States has already 
shown an understandable desire to create a favourable Japanese trade 
balance, thereby reducing her own financial liabilities. The pursuit 
of the political motives suggested above would probably involve a 
higher level of industrial production (in consumption goods at least) 
than some manufacturing interests in this country might think desir- 
able. It would, however, be economically unsound to restrict the dis- 
tinctive Japanese industrial capacity in a period of general inflation 
when Asia is starved of commodities which no other country can 
produce at acceptable prices. Furthermore, once the principle that 
Japan must export to live has been recognised, it would be almost 
impossible in the Jong run to restrict the output and range of her 
permitted industries. This seems to have been admitted, so far 
as textiles are concerned, by the President of the Board of Trade 
when he stated in the House of Commons on October 28th, 1946, 
that the British Government did not consider it practical to perform 
a surgical operation on those of Japan’s export industries which have 
no direct war potential. 
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Perhaps this satellite status would be the best short-term solution 
of the Japanese problem. Under American protection and backed by 
American resources and capital, the national capacity for organised 
and sustained effort should produce a more rapid return to relative 
prosperity and stability than seems likely in other Far Eastern 
areas. If this appears inequitable to the Chinese, it must be 
emembered that their inherent political disunity has lost for them 
the opportunity of reconstruction with Amciican assistance. As for 
the security aspect, General MacArthur’s expectation that Japan will 
be incapable of renewed aggression in the foreseeable future may 
prove better founded than his hopes for her conversion to Christianity 
and democracy. It is quite “true that, deprived of her overseas 
empire and of free access to strategic raw materials, Japan will lack 
the potentials of a great military Power. Material precautions should, 
however, be reinforced by an objective international outlook towards 
Japan which has hitherto been lacking. A revival with the passage 
of time of the illusions regarding Japan’s character and political 
intentions which were so prevalent in the first decades of this 
century might still give her a second innings. 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH 
By THE MASTER OF THE TEMPLE 

N the centre of the village is the church, standing guardian over 

the life of the parish, steadfast and unmoved through all the 
revolutions, ecclesiastical and political, of the centuries. No other 
nation has anything quite like it. It is a symbol of the unbroken 
continuity of English life, which differentiates the life of our own 
country from that of the Continental nations, 

Whether it is a sign of the strength or the weakness of English 
religion is a matter about which men differ widely, but it is a notice- 
able fact that the religious life of the village has not been greatly 
moved by the successive waves of religious thought and emotion 
which, century after century, have swept the land. Normans have 
succeeded to Saxons or Angles, the friars’ have succeeded to the 
Papacy has been swept away, restored and again dis- 
possessed. The English language has thrown out the Latin as the 
medium for prayer and praise, the parson’s wife, cast out by Papal 
decrees, has been brought back, banished, and become again a 
characteristic feature of religious life. The English Prayer Book 
has superseded the Latin Breviary and Missal, then it and its faithful 
defenders have been driven out in the reign of Charles I and restored 
again in 1660, and its enemies, in their turn, dispossessed. 

All these revolutionary changes have taken place, and the remark- 
able thing is that, however we like to interpret it, as a general rule 
the same parsons have carried on, and whatever they may have felt 
about the various changes in national religion, they have made the 
best of them, and remained at their posts. Does this show worldliness, 


monks, the 





self-secking and spiritual apathy to be the characteristic of the village 
parson? Or is it a symbol of the inveterate English habit of believing 
that the outer pattern of institutions may come and go, but, so long 
as decent men are working the institutions, changes are not to be 
much deplored? 

As we enter the church we pass through the churchyard, where 


the village forefathers, or what semains of their material bodies, lie 


around us. We note the exquisite shape and lettering of the sixteenth- 
tombstone and the quite sudden deterioration in form and 


century 

lettering somewhere about 1800, followed by the outbreak, as of a 
horrible disease, of the white marble Italian tombstone, so beloved 
by funeral undertakers, which can never harmonise with the English 
landscape. Inside the porch the decaying notices concerned with 


the movement of swine and the double dipping of sheep, and the 
reminder (so unnecessary) that a man may not marry his grandmother, 
recall us to the fact that the Church is closely allied to the State 
and the local authorities. In the church the zeal of the nineteenth- 
century Tractazians has destroyed the old-fashioned family pew, and 
the singers’ gallery, and the royal Coat of Arms, which for so long 
had taken the place of the images of the saints. The gorgeous 
monuments of departed squires and noblemen remind us of the men 
whose families dispossessed the monks, families which are now them- 
selves being dispossesed, as the old manor house becomes too un- 


wieldy for modern owners, and is transformed into a hospital for the 
sick or a home for inebriates. 

The village church was once full, and was the one centre of 
village life. That is, with rare exceptions, not the case today. The 
church was once crowded not from entirely spiritual motives. It 
was the only centre for news, when newspapers were rare ; it was 
the only well-warmed place, where, in the back benches, young 
people could hold hands, carry on conversation and enjoy the only 
available music. Neighbours met who would not meet elsewhere, 
the latest fashions were copied from the Squire’s family, and attend- 
ance was a certain qualification for such alms as were to be }: d. 
In many villages bread and other valuable assets were, under the 
will of charitable donors, distributed after church. The Communion 
wine was consumed after service by old people, who found in it a 
consolation which was not wholly religious in its nature. 

Readers of Hardy, of George Eliot and Trollope will easily recall 
the picture of the parish church of a hundred years ago. It brings 
to one’s mind a building mouldy, decayed, ill-kept and yet greatly 
beloved, a service very primitive and little understood by the great 
majority of worshippers, but yet also beloved as connecting the 
passions, the joys and the sorrows of poor, ill-educated, much-tried 
peasants with some benevolent power, vaguely mixed up in their 
minds with the parson and the squire, which had a heavenly origin, 
and would surely do them good while they sat listening vaguely to 
the well-remembered hymns and prayers. Dolly Winthrop’s words 
to Silas Marner represent very well what the peasant mind felt about 
church a century ago: “ Well, Master Marner, it’s niver too late to 
turn over a new leaf, and :f you’ve niver had no church, there’s no 
telling the good it'll do you. For I feel so set up and comfortable 
as niver was, when I’ve been and heard the prayers and the singing 
to the praise and glory o’ God, as Mr. Macey gives out—and Mr. 
Crackenthorp saying good words, and more partic’lar on Sacrament 
Day ; and if a bit o’ trouble comes, I feel as I can put up wi’ it, 
for I’ve looked for help i’ the right quarter and gev’ myself up to 
them as we must all give ourselves up to at the last ; and if we’m 
done our part, it isn’t to be believed as Them as are above us’ll be 
worse than we are, and cone short o’ Their’n.” 

This dim but heartfelt credo was not to be despised. It carried 
many of our illiterate ancestors to great heights of endurance and 
kindness ; it gave a very genuine entrance for poor humanity into 
the realms of the unseen realities. But this has all now passed away. 
There are other sources and centres for consolation, physical, mental 
and spiritual today, unknown to our grandparents. An old dame 
in Manchester once said to me, “I don’t know what’s come over 
folks today—they want thes? dances and theayters and picture-houses, 
and they don’t go to church any more. We didn’t want any of 
these things: we went to church, we did—and (after a long pause) 
there weren’t nowhere else to go to, neether.” That is just the point. 

here are other places now ; places better lit, better warmed ; amuse- 
ments infinitely better staged than the ancient drama of the Church 
as it is presented today; music and preaching on the radio far 
better than can reasonably be provided in the village church ; and in 
peace-time the motor-cycle takes the young people to the hills and 
the sea, where intimacies, good or bad, can be had, away from the 
eye of the parson, the squire or the family circle. The change in 
opportunities of all kinds is incredible: no wonder if the slow- 
moving Church is being emptied. 

Is then the village church, so lovely in its form, so august in its 
tradition, so true an epitome of the evolution of the nation, to fall 
into decay or to become a local museum of antiquities? I believe 
myself that this need not bz so In the early years of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign a genuine and sincere attempt was made to unite in 
one society all religiously-minded and serious Englishmen in one 
form of worship within the walls of their ancient parish churches. 
It was hoped that those who valued the ancient ceremonial would, for 
love of their brethren, consent to curtail their ancestral ceremonies, 
and that those who feared and disliked all outward forms of devotion 
would, out of the same brotherly love, acquiesce in such simple 
ceremonies as were still maintained. This attempt, one surely not 
to be despised, was only very partiaily successful. Under pressure 
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from Rome on the one side and from Geneva on the other, large 
numbers of Englishmen stood aloof froin the national ordering of 
public worship, insisted on leaving their parish churches and 
worshipping elsewhere, so that today the religiously-minded people 
of our villages go their own ways—some to the church, some to 
chapel—and many, probably the majority, have given up public 
worship, though not always their faith in the spiritual life. Is it 
impossible that the experiment which failed four hundred years ago 
mav be made again, aad with a greater measure of success? 

The issues which divided men then are, in our day, almost for- 
gotten: There is a great drawing together of the more serious- 
minded men and women who have gone through shattering experi- 
ences in the battlefield in every quarter of the globe. They feel the 
need of religious communion ; they feel the need of union, if they 
are to win the battle against the forces of materialism and greed. 
If such societies wer: to grow up in every village, and if there were 
sufficient wide-mindedness and generosity in the leaders of the 
National Church to meet these people, to share their experience, and 
learn from them, as well as teach them the way in which Christ’s 
spirit means us to walk in these days of crisis, the ancient churches 
of our villages might become once again the centres alike of the 
ancient traditions and the new and revolutionary inspirations of our 
present day. 

If this were to come true, it would mean, on the lowest material 
level, that our churches should be heated. Jit and furnished on 
modern lines, and provided with a meeting-room and cloak-rooms 
for modern needs. On the mental level, it would mean an up-to- 
date well-run book-stal] and provision for lectures, as well as for 
worship, and on the highest level a nucleus of men and women, 
sufficiently spiritually-minded and humble to be willing to hold 
together in unity those whose ancestral traditions and personal pre- 
ferences are widely different, living in mutual charity and considera- 
tion out of love for God and their neighbours. Is this too much 
10 hope for? Not, I am sure, if it be the will of God that our 
churches, such priceless monuments of beauty and piety, should 
survive. 


ASPECTS OF ULSTER 


By CYRIL RAY 

O reach Belfast by way of Dublin is to be tempted into unfair 
= comparisons. The industrial town built by Victorian business- 
men—a town not so much actively ugly as passively tasteless—after 
a capital city built by eighteenth-century aristocrats ; the grandiose 
Banker’s Georgian of the Northern Ireland Government buildings 
at Stormont after the graces of Leinster House ; you look sourly at 
Ulstermen for the one and think kindly of “ Free-State ” Irish for 
the other, and must think again to remember that each city in its 
varying degree is an English—and a Protestant—creation. It is not 
a reflection of the difference between Catholic and Protestant, between 
Eire and Northern Ireland ; it is a difference between period and 
between classes, the difference between Bolton, say, and Bath. 

Yet it is revealing, all the same, to take the indirect route to the 
North, rather than to reach Belfast from Liverpool or from Glasgow, 
exchanging one industrial centre for another much the same. There 
is the border to cross, for one thing, with its customs men on one 
side anxious to prevent your denuding a creditor State of its consumer 
goods, its customs men on the debtor side demanding coupons and 
purchase tax, as well as plain, old-fashioned duties. One reminder, 
there, of what is the key to Irish politics, North and South—the 
border—and a reminder, once you are across, of what is wrong with 
Northern Ireland politics, when you see that the men of the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary, unlike those of the Garda Siochana, Eire’s Civic 
Guard, wear pistols at their belts. 

In Eire they have done away with the pistols and would do away, 
too, with the border. (Or so they say. You wonder, sometimes, 
sincere though the desire is for a united Ireland, how genuinely 





Dublin’s politicians would welcome a new, intransigent minority 
of almost a million grim Protestant Unionists, a textile and a ship- 
building industry based entirely, and precariously, on imported raw 
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materials, nearly 30,000 additional unemployed.) In the six counties 
they mean to keep the border, and the pistols are outward and visible 
signs of the powers that the Northern Ireland Government has 
enjoyed for almost a quarter of a century (under the Civil Authorities 
[Special Powers] Act of 1923) and still enjoys—powers that were the 
subject of debate in the Imperial Parliament only a couple of months 
ago and which Stormont shows no sign of giving up. 

It is easy enough, once you are in Belfast, to understand why the 
young Northern Ireland Parliament in 1923 gave such powers to its 
executive: powers to prohibit newspapers, to ban political parties, to 
intern without trial, to arrest and to search without a warrant, even 
to arrest “suspected witnesses.” Easy to understand, if not, for an 
Englishman, to excuse. Any Ulsterman will explain the real fear 
there was then of the terrorists of the I.R.A.—and later history shows 
the fear to have been well-founded. It is not so easy to understand 
why the Government will not now give up the powers, will not even 
arrange for them to be reviewed annually by Parliament, as was 
suggested at Westminster by Sir Hugh O'Neill, an Ulster Unionist, 
and at Stormont by at least one non-Nationalist M.P. Leading 
Unionists in Belfast will tell you privately that the I.R.A. is dead 
and announce publicly that the powers are needed lest the I.R.A. 
strike again. Mr. Warnock, the Northern Ireland Minister for Home 
Affairs, told me that he would have the Act repealed tomorrow if 
he could be sure of getting it back on the Statute Book in a week’s 
time ; that he fears there might be an appeal to the Privy Council 
against a new Act, as ultra vires, holding it up for six months when 
it was needed most. Yet there has never been any such appeal against 
the existing Act. 

It may be that the Northern Ireland Government is too set in its 
ways, too sure of its everlasting power ; the Unionist Party has teen 
in Office since the Parliament was founded—a quarter of a century. 


As far as anyone can see, it always will be in office. It need 
not listen to the handful of Nationalists in the House of 


Commons at Stormont, where an Attorney-General could announce, 
only six months ago, that the Act will not be repealed “ until there 
is a complete change on the part of a section of the population in 
their attitude towards this Government.” This is, at worst, to 
shake a fist, at best to cock a snook, not at the I.R.A., but at the third 
of the population of the six counties that is Roman Catholic and 
Nationalist. “The Catholics won’t co-operate” is the burden of 
the Unionists’ complaint. (At one time Ministers were saying, at 
public meetings, “The Catholics are disloyal.”) It is not hard to 
understand why. A third of the population has reason to believe 
itself threatened by the executive’s undemocratic powers, to be dis- 
criminated against in the matter of jobs, done out of its rights in 
local government by the open rigging of electoral boundaries and of 
the franchise itself. What is surprising is that political life in Belfast 
is as temperate as it is. 

For not only is the I.R.A. dead. Nationalist members of parlia- 
ment take their seats now at Stormont—and it may well be that their 
abandonment of the policy of abstention has had something to do 
with the death of the I.R.A.; when the voicé of Irish Nationalism is 
heard publicly and constitutionally there is that much less room for 
the gunman. And the tone of the Unionists has changed, too. Sir 
Basil Brooke, the present Prime Minister, was interested to know 
that I had been with Mr. De Valera a couple of days before, and 
complimentary in talking about him, in the very room where his pre- 
decessor, five years ago, had thumped his table at me and said, “I 
wouldn’t meet him; I wouldn’t speak to him. That’s the man that am- 
bushed the Sherwood Foresters! ” Partly it is that a younger genera- 
tion is entering politics. Apart from the Nationalist newcomers and 
the three or four Labour members, there are Unionists too young tv 
remember the fears and hatreds of a quarter of a century ago, and 
young Independents such as Mrs. Irene Calvert, a University 
member, temperate, tolerant and anxious that politics should concern 
itself not with religious differences but with social conditions. Partly, 
ceain, it is that the Unionist Government, traditionally “ loyal” to 
Westminster, speaks soft lest a Labour Government across the water, 
alert to accusations that Northern Ireland is a denial of democracy 
and to the claims of Irish Nationalism—a British Government that 
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has quitted india and Egypt—throw Uister Protestants to the Papist 
wolves across the border. 

Unreal as politics are in Northern Ireland, Northern Ireland 
politicians are that much aware of the politics that go on outside. It is 
for similar reasons that the Ulster Nationalists fight shy of attacking 
Northern Ireland’s tiny (and divided) Labour Party ; there may be 
favours to come, they think, from the bigger Labour Party in power 
next door. The Labour members at Stormunt, meanwhile, are free 
to attack Unionists and those “ green Tories,” the Nationalists, alike ; 
the pressure of events gives them, they feel, the promise of the future. 
But they must sit on the fence in the meantime on the question of 
the border ; the promise will be implemented all the sooner if neither 
Protestant nor Catholic working-class votes are lost to them by ill- 
timed party pronouncements. They must watch wryly, though, the 
spectacle of a Unionist Government, committed to extending 
Britain’s social services to the citizens of Northern Ireland, passing 
Labour measures whilst offering its support to Nationalists, as it 
has done recently, I am told, to keep out a Labour candidate. 
Perhaps a Marxist would understand even that, but it is there that 
the ordinary observer gives up. There is a point beyond which 
only Irishmen can understand Irish politics. 


SUMMER DAYS IN ROME 


By DEREK PATMORE 

OME takes on a special golden charm during the summer 
R months. The wealthy Roman families have fled to the moun- 
tains or the sea and the capital is left to the tourists, who are seen 
everywhere earnestly perusing their Baedeker or Gutde Bleu, and 
to those Romans who perversely love this sultry season. For there 
are many Italians who declare that they like Rome best in the baking 
summer months. This summer, Rome is unexpectedly crowded. 
Politics and economic difficulties have forced many Romans to 
remain in the city, and the Anglo-Saxon visitors, braving the heat, 
are more numerous than at any time since the war. Outwardly, the 
town looks very much the same—the great dome of St. Peter’s still 
floats above the city in the summer haze, and the burnt-red and 
golden-yeliow baroque palaces bask in the languorous heat. But 2 
feverish activity continues underneath this molten-gold exterior. For 
Rome remains the capital of the new Italian Republic, and there are 
many young Italians who are determined that the Republic shall 
succeed and wipe out the disgrace of twenty-odd years of Fascism. 
One senses this new urgency and energy in the Italians when 
visiting the intellectual circles. Too poor, most of them, to take 
holidays by the sea or in the mountains, these young intellectuals 
remaining in the capital are anxious to see Italy take her rightful 
place in the European concert of nations, and they provide one of 
the most encouraging portents in a country which has emerged 
bankrupt but determined to rebuild itself after a disastrous war. 
That endeavour is expressing itself in many fields. Take, for example, 
the cinema. The British public have already been astonished by the 
depth and brilliance of the Italian picture “Open City.” After 
talking to many of the Italian film directors here, I can assure British 
filmgoers that there are many more interesting Italian pictures on 
the way. There is Vittorio De Sica’s “ Sciusia” which is a tragic 
but intensely moving story of Rome’s young vagrants. There is 
Mario Soldati’s “ Daniele Cortis,” in which our own Sarah Churchill 
has scored an outstanding success, and there is the Vatican-supported 
picture “ Apocalypse” from an original story by a French writer, 
Henry Clark, which promises to out-do even Cecil de Mille in 
spectacular effects. For faced with the world-menace of Com- 
munism, the Vatican has at last decided that Communist propaganda 
must be fought with its own weapons and it has entered the lists 
with unexpected modern efficiency. A special school for motion 
picture making and the training of film critics is being started in the 
Vatican this September, and already the first big Vatican film pro- 
duction “ Fabiola ”—a story of the early Christian martyrs in Rome— 

is being made by one of Italy’s most famous film directors. 
At the same time, the Rome theatre has experienced a renaissance. 
At last liberated from the chains of Fascism, a few young Italian 
theatre directors have astonished the Roman public with a number 


of new and arresting productions. Outstanding amongst these new 
theatrical directors is Luchino Visconti. Descendant of the Viscontis 
of Milan and a pupil of Pierre Renoir, the French film director, 
Luchino Visconti has created his own theatrical company, and his 
productions have already established him as the most promising of 
the younger Italian theatre directors. Last season, Visconti gave a 
remarkable production of “Crime and Punishment” as well as a 
number of new French and American plays, and during the coming 
winter season he is giving Keith Winter’s “Old Music,” Shake- 
speare’s “Romeo and Juliet” and “’Tis Pity She’s A Whore,’ 
apart from a number of new Italian plays. Visconti has breathed 
new life into the Roman theatre,. His productions are imaginative 
and different. They also have the freshness of youth—for he has 
surrounded himself with young talent. His leading actress, Rina 
Morelli, is considered the most gifted of the younger actresses and 
his juvenile Giorgio Di Lullo handsome enough to be a Hollywood 
star. 

Among the charms of midsummer Rome are the many open-air 
restaurants. There is the Tre Scalini in the Piazza Navona, where 
one dines on the pavement overlooking Bernini’s fantastic fountains, 
und there are the many small trattorie on Monte Mario, just outside 
the city, where one eats under wine-covered trellises and looks down 
on the electrically-lit panorama of the capital. When I was dining 
one night on Monte Mario with Torriacca, the owner of the Eliseo 
Theatre, he told me that the Italian theatre still lacked new authors. 
“Only one new dramatist has emerged since the war,” he told me, 
“He’s Eduardo Da Filipo, whose ‘ Filomena Marturano’ has been 
the great success of last season. Da Filipo is remarkable because 
he’s both actor, producer, and dramatist. A Neapolitan, he writes in 
the Naples dialect, but his plays are the most interesting since the 
days of Pirandello.” 

Another distraction is the series of open-air concerts held in the 
Basilica Mazzencio and the Opera in the Baths of Caracalla. The 
flood-lit ruins of these great imperial baths make a superb setting 
for the open-air performances of the Rome Opera Company, and I 
have seen both “Carmen” and “ Aida.” The modern Italian still 
loves spectacles, and the production of “Aida” is typically Italian 
with its’ massed choruses and its Egyptian triumphs which out-do 
anything that Covent Garden can produce in the way of pure 
spectacle, However, there is something pathetic about “ Aida” as 
seen in the Italian capital. This story of the conquest of Ethiopia 
and the fatal love of Rhadames for the Ethiopian girl, Aida, recalls 
all too vividly the Abyssinian campaign and the ill-fated glories of 
Mussolini. Still, the Italians have a fortunate manner of forgetting 
the past and living in the present; they seem oblivious of the im- 
plications, and “ Aida” remains one of the most popular operas in 
their whole repertoire. 

Foreigners visiting Italy today are apt to wonder how far the 
Italians have managed to bury the doctrines of Fascism. Does a 
latent Fascism still exist in Italy? Or is a people used to dicrator- 
ship now drifting towards the other extreme—Communism? After 
talking to Italians belonging to many different classes I have come to 
the conclusion that the average Italian abhors any form of dictator- 
ship. As one young intellectual said to me: “ Yes, I was forced to 
be a Fascist, but it taught me to want to be a good democrat.” How- 
ever, the famous Italian writer, Ignazio Silone, himself an ardent 
Socialist, was somewhat pessimistic about Italian youth, Discussing 
the present situation in Italy he told me: “Our young people are too 
frivolous. They forget the past too easily. There are still a number 
of Fascists in Italy who ought to be punished.” When I asked Silone 
about his literary work, he told me that he had started a new novel. 
“But politics have interfered with my writing,” he went on to say. 
“ However, now that I am living outside Rome I am beginning to 
write again.” Another Italian writer who has been maturing since 
the liberation is Moravia, whose novel Agostino has recently been 
well received by the English critics, Moravia has just published a 
long new novel, La Romana, which Italian critics hail as his most 
ambitious work and which I understand is already being translated 
into English. 

Italian readers as a whole are still very ignorant about current 
British literature—this is one of the legacies of Fascism. So it is 
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pleasant to find that there is a small group of Italian scholars in Rome 
who are devoting their abilities to making English letters known to 
the Italians. Outstanding amongst these men is Professor Mario 
Praz, whose The Romantic Agony is well known to many British 
readers. Praz remains indefatigable in his efforts to introduce the 
English classics to his compatriots, and he has just finished a new 
edition of translations of Elizabethan plays as well as preparing a 
book on the Victorian novelists. Another who has done good work 
in this field is Dr. Augusto Guidi, a young writer and scholar, who 
has translated E. M. Forster (A Passage to India), Hopkins and 
Milton into Italian, and has also written an excellent study of 
Coventry Patmore. 

Thus a new Rome is emerging from the old. Architecturally, it 
remains the most splendid city in Europe. The many fountains in the 
Pincian Gardens stil] splash. At night, the Colosseum is still floodlit, 
and the moonlight sheds magic over the great piazza of St. Peter’s 
and Michael Angelo’s Campidoglio. But everything in Rome pro- 
claims Italy’s refusal to be crushed by defeat. As in the past, when 
it seemed that the capital was finally destroyed by the invading Goths 
and Vandals, the city is taking on a new life. Rome, like the phoenix, 
is being reborn out of the ashes of the past. 


IN LORRAINE 


By D. W. BROGAN 


F course I knew the song: “En passant par la Lorraine avec 
O mes sabots,” and it was absurd never to have visited that 
famous province. So my friend the deputy told me in his usual 
rapid and authoritative manner (you don’t lose overnight the habits 
acquired commanding a company of the Foreign Legion) that I must 
go with him; he was going to visit his constituency. 

So there was the Gare de l’Est, still a tragic name for al] French- 

men and Frenchwomen over forty. ‘There was the large, not very 
good but touching, picture of the mobilisation of 1914, the soldiers 
in their suicidal red trousers kissing goodbye to wives and babies. 
And there was the “ Micheline,” the aluminium super stream-lined 
Diesel Paris-Strasbourg express with its interior fittings recalling 
ne of the bigger air liners, a memory sometimes evoked also by 
its movements. We slid out with the horn of the train sounding 
a peculiar melancholy note like that of the Martians in The War 
of the Worlds. 

Naturally we could net know at the time and have not had time 
to realise since what were the terrible material losses of France in 
the late war. There was no obvious open wound like the western 
front of 1914-1918, but there was probably more destruction between 
19040 and 1945—and it was far more widely spread ; from Dunkirk 
to Marscilles ; from the mouth of the Gironde to Alsace. We were 
coming into country where war, invasion, destruction and the slow, 
painful, exhausting undoing of the destruction were an old story. 
There were the great new marshalling-yards at Chalons-sur-Marne 
not vet finished, and close by was the great battlefield where Romans 
and Goths, at an earlier battle of the Marne, had stopped Attila. 
There was Vitry-le-Francois, which was an important Strategic point 
in 1914, which was very badly knocked about in 1940 and which 
was still more badly knocked about in 1944, for an intelligence 
officer of the Underground had signalled the presence there of an 
S.S. regiment to the Allied air forces ; the S.S. left an hour before 
the bombers arrived. So there were huts, not pre-fabs, but much 
cruder things. “ They're still living in shacks,” said an angry and 
famous Frenchman to me: “lots of French towns now look like 
the slums of Beyrouth.” 

Vitry-le-Francois was the old frontier town; here you enter the 
once independent duchy of Lorraine, which has not vet been French 
territory for two hundred years. Of course “ Lorraine” is a bigget 
place and idea than the Duchy. Metz, Toul and Verdun have been 
French for nearly four hundred years and the Vosges much longer. 
But this was a debatable land, indeed far more than Kentucky “a 
dark and bloody ground.” Ar that street corner in Nancy 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy was killed in his desperate attempt 
State, a new “ Lotharingia.” In the admir- 
Nancy there is a portrait of that Duke of 
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Lorraine who at the Battle of Saverne in 1526 saved the province 
from “the Lutherans.” And my host was told by an old peasant 
with a note of real surprise at seeing a record broken, “ The Ger. 
mans! They were worse than the Swedes ”—so vivid is the memory 
of the Thirty Years War. And so there are few great historical 
monuments ; One or two great chateaux, one of two good country 
churches ; bui this is a scarred border-land. It is a little ironical 
that the cross of Lorraine, here an old and treasured local 
possession, should have become the embiem of resurgent France, 
for France was for long enough the enemy. It is natural, too, that 
the patriotism of the Lorrainers should be vigilant. There are old 
people who have survived three invasions. Nancy was, before 1914, 
the headquarters of the 2oth corps, “the iron corps,” which was the 
crack covering force of the French army and whose commander in 
1914 was Foch. The failure of the Crown Prince to take Nancy in 
1914 was one of the decisive defeats of the Germans in the general] 
defeat of the Marne. And in 1940 and 1944 over this land war 
has twice swept—as well as descending from the air. 


“ 


So the revi-w on the Place Stanislas of Nancy was a more relevant 
method of celebration thai it would have been in a less war-ravaged 
province. The soldiers were admirably drilled; the general was 
the handsomest I have ever seen; “Dans la paix il faut avoir de 
beaux généraux.” And “Sambre et Meuse,” a rather monotonous 


march as a rule, sounded better in this frontier city than I have * 


known it sound elsewhere. 

But it was not all the pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war here. Indeed, some of that pomp and circumstance is resented 
in this battered province. Everywhere there are vast barracks 
(Toul used to have a garrison of 20,000—a good deal more than its 
civil population). And the army is still clinging on to empty 
barracks when accommodation of any kind is so bitterly needed. 
There was the regatta on the narrow Meurthe with a great slag 
heap, a “ bing” as we say in Lanarkshire, looming over the course. 
There were crews from all the neighbouring cities, and Strasbourg 
seemed to be the most popular. Pont-a-Mousson seemed to be 
unpopular, and even I noticed something odd in the course they 
steered. So though they came in first, they were asked through the 
loud-speaker to come to the judges’ stand to give explications, 
and the race was declared off. But the river was very narrow and 
they had some excuse. I tried to argue the case of bumping races 
in the Oxford and Cambridge style, but it became too difficult to 
explain, much less advocate, the system. 

a village celebration, too. There were the sapeurs 
(later a little boy was gloriously 


There was 
pompiers in their brass helmets 
happy parading in a fireman’s helmet down to his shoulders); 
there were two good brief speeches , there was dignity and a sober 
gaiety. There was less dignity but a certain touching seriousness 
of effort at the prize-giving of the girls’ school in the much battered 
fortress city of Toul. For they teach Greek in the school as well 
as Latin and German (and English), and all the children in the 
infants’ department got prizes, even if it was only for espiéglene 
or malice. Im Nancy there was the permanent delight of the 
lovely Place Stanislas (and the Carriére); a more graceful, light, 
engaging classical style than Dublin or Edinburgh or Bath, yet re- 
calling them all. 

We went on pilgrimage, too, to the hill shrine of Notre Dame de 
Sion, the “colline inspirée” of Barrés. This fine hill has on the 
top the ugliest church I have ever seen, and it was with relief that 
we drove to the other end to what is now officially called the 
“Montagne Barrés” where we admired the unoriginal monument 
to the great Lorraine man of letters and looked out on one of the 
most magnificent panoramas of France. ‘There was a useful rable 
d’orientation which enabled you to locate and identify near and 
far places. It was often a melancholy satisfaction to discover where 
lay so many famous names of old and recent battles. ‘There was 
Verdun and the Heights of the Meuse ; the Grand Couronné and 
Belfort. You thought of the endless wasteful wars and your heart 
sank. But suddenly on the table there was a name, tragic indeed, 
but the most famous and sacred of all Lorraine place names and for 
all its tragic significance, a ground of hope ; for it is a very famous 
name indeed; “ Domrémy-la-Pucelle.” 
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THAT MAN AGAIN 


By W. J. BROWN, M.P. 


WAS staying at an Irish hotel in the wilds—the very beautiful 
] wilds—of Kerry. It was a Saturday night. And Mr. Churchill 
was to speak on the wireless at 9.15 p.m. 

Now I am one of the millions who enjoy listening to Mr. Churchill, 
and that quite irrespective of what he has to say. For his speeches 
have a quality, or rather a combination of qualities, which are not 
present in their fullness in the utterances of any other figure in our 
public life. First, there is the massive architecture of the speech. 
Essentially, its outlines are very simple. Language, it has been said, 
was given to man to conceal his thought. In the case of Mr. 
Churchill it was given him to “ make friends and influence people.” 
For this purpose simplicity in essentials is the first requisite. And 
the larger the audience the greater the need for simplicity. Thus the 
outlines of his radio speeches are simple, bold and clear. Next, 
continuity matches clarity. Each section of his speeches is clearly 
related to what has gone before and to what is to come. There are 
no abrupt transitions, difficult to follow or immediately to relate to 
the general line or argument. The “ plan,” so to speak, is as clear 
as the “elevation.” And within each section of the speech each 
paragraph is directed to its given purpose. There are no loose 
wanderings about them. They march like regiments of soldiers to 
their appointed destination. They say what they were meant to say, 
and that said, they end. 

With these essentials first assured, Mr. Churchill can afford to let 
himself go in his choice of words. And what a vocabulary he 
commands! And with what precision he uses it! So rich, so varied, 
so comprehensive is it that we should all suffer from a sense of 
comparative illiteracy did not the simplicity of his main structure 
ensure that he would carry us with him all the way. And, finally, 
what variety of tone and temper is displayed there! The gravely 
argumentative, the ironic, the humorous, the contemptuous, the 
urgent, the enthusiastic, the scathing—on all the facets of human 
feeling he rings the changes like an accomplished bell-ringer. And 
back of the whole astonishing performance one feels a warm, vivid, 
human personality, a mind richly stored with experience, reading 
and a sense of history—made and in the making—which inform and 
illuminate what he says and which put his speeches into a category 
of their own. 

So I wanted to hear Mr. Churchill speak. And to this end I 
approached the girl in the reception office and asked that the speech 
might be laid on in the smaller and less frequented of the two 
lounges available to the guests. She said she would speak to the 
manageress about it. This was at lunch-time. Dinner was at 
7.30 p.m, I dined early; and well before nine o’clock I went to the 
Ieception office again to make sure that my request had not been 
forgotten and that there would be no hitch. It had not been for- 
gotten. But it could not be met. Why? Because all the time dinner 
was on the refrigerator had to be kept going. And the “ frig” and 
the wireless couldn’t function together. The manageress had ruled 
that the “ frig” must stay on ; so the wireless would accordingly be 
off. I expressed a dignified protest and retired hurt. 

At just before 9.15, not in the small lounge, but in the big one, 
there was a crackling and buzzing noise, and then came the familiar 
voice of Mr. Churchill. For twenty minutes he spoke, and during 
that time you could have heard the proverbial pin drop in that 
carpeted lounge, wherein sat some sixty or seventy people. 

Afterwards I enquired what had happened that we should have 
had the speech relaid. It appeared that other English folk had 
approached the manageress and had also asked that the speech should 
be laid on. But this was not the explanation. For the manageress 
had been adamant. Mr. Churchill might be speaking, but she “ could 
not care less.” The matter had been settled, not by the English, but 
by the Irish. For they, too, wanted to hear Mr. Churchill. In the 
late war the Irish Free State had been neutral. So were the Irish 
people. They didn’t care who beat Hitler. And some eighty odd 
thousand of them crossed the border to join up with the British and 
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to lend a hand with the job. In the matter of hearing Mr. Churchill 
the Irish were similarly neutral. They finished their dinners before 
the appointed hour. The ” frig” went off. And Mr. Churchill 
went on. 

There is a parable in this somewhere if I could only work it out. 
In a democracy little local petty interests are always getting in the 
way of the big issues. The national interest may require that this 
or that should be done. But the individual citizen, if he sees the 
broad national interest at all, sees it much less sharply and clearly 
than some personal and immediate interest of his own. And so there 
are a thousand points of resistance to what the national interest 
requires should be done. It may be as plain as a pikestaff, for in- 
stance, that to project into a period of under-production the restric- 
tive practices developed by employers and employed during periods 
of “over-production” is the wildest of follies. To this general 
proposition everybody will immediately assent. But when that 
general proposition is translated into particular proposals to Jack 
Robinson, bricklayer, and Tom Jones, miners, the reaction is liable 
to be very different. The traditions of decades, the mental attitudes 
generated by past experience, rise up and inhibit them from acting 
on the generalisation. And so policy lags behind need, and the pace 
of democratic policy is slow and uncertain. The “frig” must be 
kept on, even though the speech go unheard. 

Such slowness, confusion and obstruction are grist to the mill of 
the would-be dictator, of the “Right” and the “Left” alike. 
But the corruption, the injustice, the inefficiency and the wooden- 
ness of dictatorship are a high price to pay for increased speed in the 
handling of public affairs. This, however, does not appear until 
after the dictatorship has established itself. And then it is too late. 
Nor is it necessary to establish dictatorship or to give totalitarian 
powers to nominally democratic governments to achieve this in- 
creased speed. For beneath the superficial differences which divide 
men one from another, and which for a time obscure the needs of 
the community as a whole, there is a profound community of interest 
which dynamic leadership can evoke. In time of crisis “ deep calls 
unto deep,” and does not go unanswered. 

But the “deep” must be there to call to its fellow. Dynamic 
leadership is essential to the proper functioning of democracy. The 
English and the Irish alike desired to hear Mr. Churchill. And so 
the “ frig” was turned off and the radio turned on. I am sure that 
the Irish would not have finished their dinners early in order to hear 
Mr. Attlee. And I grieve to say that I doubt whether many of the 
English would either. That circumstance, with all that it implies, is 
one of profound significance in our present situation in Britain. As 
in due time will appear. 


ASCENT OF BEN MORE, ISLE OF MULL 


SEEKING to trespass in their marriage chamber, 
With profane tread scaling the ancient throne 
Of mountain’s and of sky’s immense communion, 


Surprising vapours intimate with basalt, 
Cloud-fringes writhing down black prows, that wound 
Their aching ridges deep in rainy velvet— 


But there, upstarting from the nebulous silence, 
Fear moved. Below the rock-spire, hurtling scree 
And ragged cloud averse to the dwarf intruder. 


Then leave the unknown to the hungry falcon, 
Red deer may rove there, and the ptarmigan prey. 
I and my race—these have not loved the strangers. 


Gone to the earth, less than a summer’s memory, 
My race and I—while still the drooping cloud 
Makes nuptials with the hills, the unforgetful. 


They saw the shadow alone on the thundering headland; 
Tomorrow, only the plunge of the toppled wave 
And almond islands, awash in the grey Atlantic. 


BERNARD Mayo, 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


R. GEORGE ORWELL is a stimulating writer. It is not 

only that his opinions are sensible and sharp: it is also that 
he suggests a train of ideas. He handles the English language with 
a directness which is welcome in this contorted age, and he cleans 
the cobwebs from: many forgotten, but still valid, conceptions. I 
have been reading this week the essay upon “ The English People ” 
which he has contributed recently to the “ Britain in Pictures ” series. 
It is a simple statement of many memorable truths, and the clarity 
of his exposition is in no way blurred by the absurd illustrations 
with which his publishers have chosen to deface his text. Mr. Orwell 
contends that the picture of the typical Englishman which Continental 
or American critics have evolved during the last two hundred years 
is a caricature of the rich and therefore travelled bourgeois, and bears 
little relation to the forty million Englishmen who have never been 
seen abroad. He therefore proceeds to conside: whether, taking the 
English people as a whole, it is possible te isolate and define certain 
common characteristics which differentiate us from the ordinary 
citizens of other countries. He discovers that there do, in fact, exist 
eight “ salient characteristics of the English common people ” which 
he enumerates as follows :—Artistic insensibility, gentleness, respect 
for legality, suspicion of foreigners, sentimeniality about animals, 
hypocrisy, exaggerated class distinctions and an obsession with sport. 
It might be contended that the love.of sport, which in the nineteenth 
century was scarcely apparent on the Continent, has since infected 
most European countries. It might be suggested+ that our suspicion 
of foreigners is caused less by active distrust than by a temperamental 
fear of the unfamiliar. But in general Mr. Orwell’s catalogue of 
merits and defects would meet with assent. How far can one also 
agree with his particular definiticns? 

* * * . 


As an example of our artistic insensibility, Mr. Orwell cites the 
public indifference to the ruin of our counrryside by planless build- 
ing. This accusation seems to me exaggerated. The French and the 
American peoples are far more indifferent than we are to the deface- 
ment of rural amenities. Without one word of protest they allow 
hoardings to be erected in their fields and on their roads, nor do 
they even take notice when sites of scenic beauty are deliberately 
exploited for commercial purooses. I should have said that the 
ordinary English citizen was more conscious than is the citizen of 
France or the United States of the loss occasioned to him personally 
by the defacement or destruction of rural amenities. It is true that 
the Englishman, in spite of much devoted propaganda, is not yet 
litter-conscious, and that he will leave newspapers and cigarette 
cartons in places where such urban waste should not sppear. But 
the little scraps which our own picnic parties leave behind them 
are as nothing compared with the vast dumps of tins and cardboard 
which mark the passage of Americans on holiday. It is not so 
much that we are indifferent to the country; it is rather that we 
do not notice towns. The architectural sense of the English public 
was extinguished suddenly from 1850 onwards. Few inhabitants 
of our industrial cities are even aware of the buildings by which they 
are surrounded, and it is a strange commentary upon our powers of 
observation that the only statue known generally to Londoners is 
that which surmounts the art-nouveau fountain in Piccadilly Circus, 
ihe name of which they mispronounce. It would be truer to say 
that we are so rurally minded that we have lost all municipal 
sense. 

* * * * 

As a further instance of our intellectual apathy, Mr. Orwell cites 
the general indifference to poetry. “ Poetry,” he writes, “the art 
in which above all others England has excelled, has for more than 
a century had no appeal whatever for the common people. 
Indeed, the very word ‘ poetry’ arouses either derision or embarrass- 
ment in ninety-eight people out of hundred.” This is a hard 
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saying ; I regret to admit that it is true. The excellent poetry read. 
ings which we are from time to time accorded by the B.BC. attrac 
an audience which, according to Listener Research, is almost 
small as that which attends to chamber music. This is indeed ; 
sad change from the days when Londoners would weep at the lyrica 
passages in the Merchant of Venice, or be swept away by the music 
of Marlowe’s mighty line. In Scotland and in Wales the tradition 
of popular poetry is both wider and deeper; but even there one 
does not find that strong tide of tradition which even today wij] 
impel the gondolier to burst into passages from Ariosto or enable 
the Persian herdsman to intone long lines of Firdousi as he stroll; 
behind his flock. Mr. Orwell goes so far even as to attribute oyr 
far-famed tolerance to some suspension of intellectual curiosity, 
“The English,” he writes, “are not sufficiently interested in intd- 
lectual matters to be intolerant about them.” He even accuses the | 
English people of being politically ignorant. “If,” he writes, “ you 
ask a random group of people, from any stratum of the populatisn, 
to define capitalism, communism, anarchism, Trotskyism, fascism, 





you would get mostly vague answers, and some of them would be 
surprisingly stupid ones.” No one who has taken part in a parlia 
mentary election would contend that this cruel commentary is lacking 
in force. 

* * * . 

Of what, therefore, is ou; renowned “ political instinct” com- 
posed? Of tolerance, of a mistrust of extremes, of patience, of 2 
gift for compromise, of an inveterate dislike of “ killing one another.” 
“ The English,” writes Mr. Orwell, “ are probably more capable than 
most peoples of making revolutionary changes without bloodshed 
In England, if anywhere, it would be possible to abolish poverty 
without destroying libertv. If the English took the trouble to make 
their own democracy work, they would become the political leader 
of Western Europe, and probably of some other parts of the world 
as well. They would provide the much-needed alternative to Russian 
authoritarianism: on the one hand and American materialism on the 
other.” The same estimate of our capacity was made, almost 2 
hundred years ago, by Karl Marx. I believe with profeund con- 
viction in the truth of this hopeful pronouncemen:. I believe that 
even as in the nineteenth century we achieved politica] liberty with- 
out revolution, so also in the twentieth century shall we achieve 
social justice without destroying the rights and liberties of the 
individual. I believe that in this, in spite of present disappointments, 
we can once again make a major contribution to the peace and 
progress of the world. My one fear is that, in the Babel of tongues 
which surrounds us, the political instinct of the English people maj 
lose its sense of direction. The old conflicts of freedom and tyranny 
could instinctively be understocd ; but no instinct, however acutt,} 
will help a man to comprehend the copvertibility of sterling. 


* . * * , 


Even, therefore, if we admit the general validity of Mr. Orw:ll' 
diagnosis, we must face the fact that national character is subject 





to change. The German character altered perceptibly from 184 
onwards, even as the Italian character shifted after union was 
achieved. The mora] and religious sanctions which were operativt 
in the nineteenth century are today losing much of their force; it 
may be even that our old respect for legality will suffer change. A 
new class of technicians is arising which will be impervious to the 
traditions, and immunzg to the “ instincts,” both of the bourgeoisit 
and of the old working classes. Apathetic scepticism may develop 
into active distrust. But if we can retain the virtues and moderat: 
the defects which Mr. Orwell has catalogued, we may well be able 
to surmount our present material and spiritual impoverishment, and 
succeed by our energies and our example in rescuing the world from 
the chaos which is sweeping towards it with the speed and darkness 
of a typhoon. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 

« The Girl Who Couldn't Quite.’’ By Leo Marks. (St. Martin’s.) 
Freup widened the horizons of psychology chiefly by revealing how 
vast was the territory of the mind which remained unknown, and 
he did this in such a vivid and dramatic way that most young play- 
writers who have read The Psychopathology of Everyday Life or 
other Freudian classics must have thought they had by an amazing 
stroke of good fortune stumbled upon a whole tangled jungle of 
dramatic plots. But it did not work out just like that. No doubt 
the Unconscious is the thédtre splendide of the mind; no doubt 
it is there that the most intense dramatic conflicts are continually 
being worked out; but events in the underworld of the brain are 
material for the ordinary theatre only if at the end of three acts 
the dramatist has brought the significant facts into the plain light 
of day. So after all the dovtrine of the Unconscious does not place 
a great many new ideas at the dramatist’s disposal. There is indeed 
one stock plot: an unpleasant childhood experience, forgotten by 
the conscious mind, persists in the Unconscious and causes abaormal 
behaviour ; by means of hypnosis or even simple association the 

forgotten experience is unburied, and the conflict is resolved. 
That is the bare unoriginal idea our of which Mr. Marks has 
elaborated The Girl Who Couldn’t Quite, and—if one forgets the 
tile—he has done this with considerable freshness. The finest thing 
about it is the conception of the Cockney tramp who by a com- 
bination of natural astuteness and human sympathy cures a young 
girl whose morbid state of mind has resisted the efforts of the best 
wailable specialists. Clifford Mollison brings to this part the same 
sparkle as he showed in The Man from the Ministry, but also a 
greater subtlety. This actor effortlessly lays aside his own identity 
and assumes thar of the character he is playing, and here he portrays 
with a great deal of charm the pathos, humour and generosity of the 
Cockney tramp. Miss Patricia Plunkett as the tramp’s “ patient” 
has a less rewarding part to play chiefly because of the stock nature 
f the situation. There is always a sense of impending anti-climax 
ibout this kind of plct because it so often happens that the child- 
hood experience which has caused all the trouble is disappointingly 
trivial compared with the trouble it has caused. Mr. Marks has 
tied hard to avoid that rock, but it is a prose horror which he 
has conceived and expressed, and to be wholly convincing this theme 
requires a heightened and concentrated language which if it cannot 
burn intensely must at least flicker into something resembling poetry. 
There was every indication that Miss Plunkett could play such a 
scene well, but here she was called upon to express emotional tension 
for periods that seemed at times too prolonged. Miss Louise 
Hampton made a delightfully acidulous grandmother, though it could 
hardly be said that she “plastered the back wall of the gallery 

with her lowest whisper” as others are reputed to lave done. 

HunTER DIack. 

THE 
“The Master of Bankdam.”’ 

Curzon. 

It is always a pleasure to see the name of Walter Forde on the 
screen, if only because of the memories it brings of the splendid 
comedies which he used to make in the days when the British film 
had little else to its name. His direction of The Master of Bankdam 
is as skilful as ever, at any rate when the script permits him to 
indulge in that oft-forgotten attribute of the cinema—action. The 
scenes of the mill disaster—the crumbling walls and the enormous 
looms toppling vertiginously towards the audience—are as exciting 
as anything you are likely to see on the screen these days, and that 
is saying quite a lot. But unfortunately the film for most of its 
length calls more for dialogue than for action, It is one of those 
long-winded family chronicles which film-makers always seem to 
fall for, despite the fact that they are as unsuitable to cinema as 
they are suitable to a three-decker novel. Even in two hours it is 
not possible to present the history of three generations of Yorkshire 
mill-owners without becoming unbearably scrappy and episodic. 
Recourse is had to the off-screen commentaior, a bugbear for which 
perhaps the documentary film is partly responsible, and on the 
faces of the male actors whiskers, beards and moustaches luxuriantly 
if unconvincingly multiply (much of the make-up is atrocious), 
while the females, as ever, remain miraculously untouched by the 
Passing years. But somehow the feeling of growth and decay, of 
the persistence of tradition and the clash of new ideas with a still- 


CINEMA 


(Leicester Square.) —— “ Douce. 


” 


living past, is sadly missing. We are left outside the stream of 
this family’s life, and must be contented with disconnected scenes 
of affection, villainy, love, high-mindedness and intolerance. 

The Master of Bankdam is, however, well served by its actors. 
Tom Walls gives a fine study of the head of the family ; Anne 
Crawford is admirable as a thoroughly good woman ; and as the 
villain of the piece Stephen Murray gives a performance which 
should mark him immediately for stardom. It should be added 
that practically no one succeeds in maintaining an alleged Yorkshire 
accent for more than a few moments at a time, 

. * 7 * 

The story of Douce is an almost perfect example of the “ French 
novel” which fathers used to keep locked away from their wives 
and daughters. It is all about illicit amours in the house of an 
excessively aristocratic family, with bailiffs and governesses muscling 
in.on the Vicomte’s daughter, and on the Vicomte himself (wooden 
leg and all), with tragic or, rather, melodramatic results. It would 
not be worth a second’s thought were it not for the extraordinary 
sense of atmosphere achieved by Autant Lara, who directed. The 
great mansion, heavy with decoration and dominated by the newly 
installed hydraulic lift with its tortured metalwork (the period is 
the 1890’s); the shabby comfort of the almost respectable hotel 
which houses the guilty lovers ; the almost vicious charity visits of 
the grande dame, who goes luxuriously slumming as a matter of 
principle at Christmas—all this is presented with an intensity of 
perception and an unerring sense of period which holds one’s atten- 
tion in spite of the ridiculous story. The acting is on the usual high 
level one has learnt to expect from French films; and the cast is 
dominated by the magnificent Marguerite Moreno, who can act 
anybody (including, very nearly, herself) off the screen, Here, in 
a part which could easily have been confined to histrionic fireworks. 
she creates a character reminiscent of the Duchesse de Guermantes. 
There is also a skilful and at times almost frightening performance 
by Odette Joyeux. 

7 + * * 

For those who have not yet seen it, the Curzon is also showing the 
Soviet film Festival of Youth. This is the umpteenth screen version 
of Russia’s annual youth parade, and offers the usual dazzling 
display of physical jerks, tableaux vivants and dancing. What 
makes it something not to be missed is the fact that it is in colour, 
and that the colour is coruscatingly exciting. It has a depth, a 
sense of perspective and of the play of light which one seldom 
if ever sees under the brassy glossiness of Technicolor. The film 
is well edited, if over-long, and the youngsters are quite magnificent. 

Basi. WRIGHT. 


MUSIC 
Edinburgh. 


Tue Floral Clock in Princes Street Gardens has joined the cultural 
fashion of the hour, and round its dial are planted and blossoming 
the names of four great composers—Haydn, Beethoven, Tchaikovsky 
and Elgar. I think the spacing must have something to do with 
the choice of names ; but even so, given thirty letters, I feel I could 
have made a happier selection. That is a mere detail, though, and 
it is ungracious to start with a cavil. 

The Festival opened on Sunday afternoon with a solemn inaugural 
service in St. Giles, enlivened with all the civic pomp and circum- 
stance imaginable. The choir of purple-robed men and women 
(no boys) sang very well—Vaughan Williams’s Te Deum and Parry’s 
“TI was glad when they said unto me” (which seemed to me a 
weak and rhetorical work). In the evening the Colonne Orchestra, 
conducted by Paul Paray, gave a symphony concert in the Usher 
Hall—Haydn’s Surprise, Schumann’s D Minor and the César Franck. 
The Haydn was no more than average good, certainly compared with 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s Haydn, which we have got accustomed to 
taking far too much for granted. The Schumann, on the other hand, 
was a revelation. No one would claim that it is perfect as a 
symphony—it has, so to speak, two last movements and no first— 
but what wonderful music even so! The string tone of the Colonne 
was exactly right, its warm, intensely dramatic heaviness alternating 
with the wistful and lyrical moods of which M. Paray was luckily 
quite unafraid. The D Minor Symphony is not one of Schumann’s 
moodiest works; it is too predominantly heroic in tone for that ; 
but, even so, the contrasts are vivid and need very careful managing, 
and M. Paray obviously has the music at his finger-tips. The Franck 
symphony was a poor choice, I felt, and there was an occasional 
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note of perfunctoriness in the performance. The first movement 
must, after all, be taken au grand sérieux and the middle movement 
needs a loving hand to make the most of its two blends of poetry. 

On Monday the Glyndebourne Opera gave Verdi’s Macbeth at 
the King’s Theatre. I don’t think anyone who saw Margherita 
Grandi as Tosca at the Cambridge Theatre—a good, but not an 
outstanding performance—would have guessed what a magnificent 
Lady Macbeth she would make. She is helped by a superb figure 
and carriage, and there was a really regal quality about her singing 
as well as her movements. (A slightly unfortunate moment in the 
sleep-walking scene, when she suddenly half-tottered down the stairs, 
must be blamed on the producer, I think.) Francesco Valentino was 
a well-matched Macbeth. Smaller in stature and in vocal power, 
with a more lyrical voice, he was the embodiment of irresolution, 
and it was not hard to believe—as it is in some performances of 
Macbeth—that Banquo (Italo Tajo) was the bigger man and that 
his children would indeed reign. Carl Ebert’s production erred on 
the side of fussiness. There seemed to be too many ideas, and in 
all the witches’ scenes I found the grotesqueness overdone: they 
were monsters, not hags whom one could even for a moment mistake 
for women. On the other hand, the big choral scenes were beauti- 
fully managed—very stylised and deliberate ; but that was essential 
on a comparatively small stage. The last scene in Act 2 (the lament 
over Duncan) and the first in Act 4 (the Scottish exiles lamenting 
the fate of their country) were two of the great moments of the 
opera. MarTIN COOPER. 

ART 

Untit the end of September the Tate Gallery is showing the 
Hogarth, Constable and Vurner pictures which have recently been 
exhibited in Canada and the United States, and the Blake exhibition 
sent to the Continent by the British Council. The latter has been 
reinforced by the addition of some forty more works from the 
collections of Mr. W. Graham Robertson and the Tate itself, so 
that it now offers an impressive opportunity for study not likely to 
be repeated for many years. The exhibition as a whole—a fifth 
room is devoted to early Rossetti watercolours—provides a concentra- 
tion of British paintings of exceptional richness. Marriage a la Mode, 
Calais Gate, the monumental Dr. Hoadley and the ever-miracuious 
Shrimp Girl are among the Hogarths; the Constables include 
Salisbury Cathedral, The Hay-Wain and The Valley Farm among the 
large pictures, but also, fortunately, the smaller works like Boat- 
building near Flatford and the tranquil and truly lovely Malvern 
Hall; Turner is represented mainly by middle and late period 
examples, culminating in the Snow Storm and Petworth, while nearly 
all the best-known Blakes may be found here. 

No other country could possibly have produced these four painters. 
Yet the common factor which unites them is elusive. How, for 
instance, can one link the accumulation of detail, the efficient stage- 
management of finite symbols in Hogarth’s “moral subjects” with 
Turner’s grappling with the cosmos and the infinite? Or Constable’s 
view of the fragmentary and transitory effects of light about his 
beloved Flatford Mill with the world which Blake found in a grain of 
sand? Or again, alternate-wise, how can one reduce to a common 
formula Blake’s passion for the bounding line (“fine tints without 
fine forms are the Subterfuge of the Blockhead ”) with Turner’s ex- 
plosive mixture of scumbling and smearing, scratching and scraping? 
We may perhaps allow ourselves the tentative generalisation that the 
national genius has ever been romantic, that our painting has tended 
to be literary, linear, poetic and eccentric, but beyond that we may 
leave the pointless chase to those timid souls who feel the need to 
tidy up even that which can never be tidied up. Suffice it that these 
four achieved in their diverse ways a breadth and unity of vision, an 
intensity in their particular conventions, that is altogether unusual in 
this country. Paintings remain great paintings to successive genera- 
tions when they are valid at many different levels. Blake and Turner 
both sought to express the inexpressible, and the very magnitude 
of their striving kindled a multiplicity of truths which we are still 
discovering today. Appreciation of the former has never been more 
widespread than now ; before the prodigious genius of Turner, whom 
I thought in my youth to be inexpressibly vulgar, I stand ever more 


astonished. 
* * . +. 


Among the summer exhibitions I failed to mention the small 
show at the Arcade Gallery. There are several works here which 


will repay a visit—most of them by artists as yet bur little known. 


M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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ON THE AIR 


Durinc the past fortnight three Cabinet Ministers and the Leader 
of the Opposition have come to the microphone. They provided 
an interesting study in broadcasting styles. Elsewhere in theg 
pages Janus has dealt justly and decisively with Mr. Attlee’s 
and Mr. Churchill’s performances, so contrasted in style, so similar 
in their lack of constructive content. Then, last week, we had 
Mr. Dalton’s smooth suavity, with its faintly repellent touch of 
condescension, and Mr. Morrison’s plain straightforwardness, which, 
T am inclined to think, was the most effective of all. Was there, 
perhaps, insufficient urgency about it, despite his warning that short- 
age of time was the country’s greatest danger? I am not quite 
sure. The line of demarcation between the urgent and the alarmist 
is not too clearly defined, and scare-mongering is certainly not 
required. 
* * * * 

This sudden spate of political broadcasting raises questions of much 
wider significance than the comparative merits of Mr. Attlee and 
Mr. Churchill as speakers at the microphone. Broadcasting ability 
is not yet considered an essential qualification for statesmanship, nor, 
in my view, is it desirable that it should become so. It is a matter 
of common observation that eloquence is by no means an invariable 
accompaniment of high-mindedness or administrative ability. (It 
is true, of course, that Parliamentary or platform eloquence—some- 
times known as the gift of the gab—is not the same thing as broad- 
casting ability, but for the purpose of my argument they are suffi- 
ciently nearly akin.) Statesmen of outstanding capacity and honesty 
of purpose have riot infrequently been endowed with the eloquence 
of a stuffed frog. It is, of course, desirable that a Minister should 
be able to come to the microphone and to explain, clearly, concisely 
and, if possible, persuasively, the Government’s policy and the 
measures it proposes to enact. In times of crisis it is desirable 
that he should be able to inspire the country as Mr. Churchill 
inspired us during the dark days of 1940. But it is easy to attach 
too much importance co such qualities as eloquence and _ broad- 
casting ability. Other qualitics—clear-sightedness, courage, hones:y, 
administrative ability, concern for the general welfare—are a great 
deal more important. Undue emphasis on the possession of broad- 
casting ability might easily result in the emergence of a specialised 
spell-binding type of politician, who has already emerged in the 
United States and whom we can well do without. Was it not 
Emerson—long before the days of broadcasting—who said that 
eloquent men were the curse of his country? 

* * - * 


We are up against the old difficulty to which I have previously 
referred: Those who know can’t broadcast and those who can broad- 
cast don’t know. One way out would be for the Government—ar the 
political parties—to be represented on the air by speakers specially 
chosen for their broadcasting ability. This, in my view, wouid not 
be a satisfactory solution. When there ‘s a weighty pronouncement 
to be made, affecting the well-being of millions, I for one would rather 
it were made by a responsible Minister, even though he spoke like a 
stuttering crow afflicted with tonsillitis, than by the honey-tongued 
Mr. Cicero Spellbinder, O.B.E., who is merely a mouthpiece. In 
matters of statesmanship I vastly prefer responsible dullness to 
sparkling irresponsibility. 

* * * «x 

“ Saturday Night Theatre ” atoned for its lapse into Romance the 
previous week with a wholly admirable performance of Will Shake- 
speare, Clemence Dane’s most ingenious and dexterous “ invention.” 
The author was responsible for the radio adaptation—a first-rate piece 
of work, of which my only criticism is that the final scene between 
Shakespeare and the Queen seemed a iittle long drawn out. The 
cast was excellent throughout, its outstanding members being Fay 
Compton as Mary Fitton, Gladys Young as Queen Flizabeth and 
Val Gielgud as Shakespeare. 

* * * * 


Twenty Questions continues to provide startling information on a 
variety of topics. Last week’s best effort was the classification of 
bats—the kind that fly around at dusk, not the kind that Mr. Edrich 
handles so expertly—as insects. This was not merely a lapse on the 
part of the question-master, for he was supported by the producer, 
and no question arose about the correctness of the statement. Such 
an interesting discovery—as I assume it to be—seems to have escaped 
the notice of scientists, and I suggest that it would probably interest 
the Royal Society. L. C. Lioyp. 
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LETTERS TO 


A CHALLENGE TO LiBERALS 


Six,—While I am by every political instinct a Liberal, as were my fore- 
fathers, I cannot help deeply deploring what seems to me the failure of 
this once great party to rise to the challenge of changed times and grave 
national crisis. I write entirely as a private individual, and my apology 
foc entering upon a subject already publicly discussed from different 
augies is its urgency and relevance at the present moment, when the 
nation, hard-pressed and weary, is being called upon to endure still 
greater burdens and privations 

There sometimes comes in the life of an individual or a group the 
high call to sacrifice that life in order to save it. Does the Liberal Party 
cling to its separate existence (I speak, of course, chiefly of the “ Inde- 
pendent” Liberal Party and exclude as the degree of the case warrants 
all those who do not so cling) because of a species of post-war spiritual 
fatigue which dulls its clear vision, or is it possibly the possession of 
generous party funds, inherited from the past, which hardens the soul? 
Whatever ails this once great party, toiling today a trifle unctuously amidst 
the ambitious programme of its self-centred exertions, the first need of 
the country, politically speaking, is sticking out Everest-high for all to 
see but those who will not look. That need is to strengthen the anti- 
Socialist vote. 

Why then do the Liberal leaders not make common cause with the 
Conservative leaders? One could quite understand the Liberal attitude 
of uncompromising independence if the return of a Conservative Govern- 
ment were regarded as a more calamitous possibility than a prolongation 
of Socialist rule. But who, except party officials and a sprinkling of keen 
doctrinaire voters, really knows the difference in broad principle and spirit 
between the good Conservative and the good Liberal of 1947? Sundering 
gulfs of history and tradition divided the two parties in the past ; there 
are today some definite differences of policy, plan and prejudice. But 
has not the day and the hour brought these differences to a point where 
they should no longer be the excuse for the continuance of a separate 
party existence, but instead should serve to enlarge and enrich the counsels 
of a new united party organisation of Liberals and Conservatives together? 

Liberals, of course, wave aside such suggestions lightly—or loftily— 
with the explanation, admirable in its apparent simplicity and sincerity, 
that their party offers to the perplexed voter a solid and sober course 
betwixt the extremes of Lef: and Right. This claim sounds very well 
on the platform when the speaker is seeking to jutsify the continued 
independent survival of the party. But it pays no heed at all to the 
depressing facts of the concrete, practical situation. For the claim assumes 
a habit of political thought and conscience on the part of electors whose 
support it hopes to win, which is utterly non-existent. There is todz2y, 
up and down the country, a large body of unenquiring electors who 
have not the slightest interest in the rival merits of the respective Liberal 
and Conservative prescriptions for national recovery. Politics for them 
resolves itself into the single question: Socialism—“ For? ” or “ Against? ” 
Their psychology is incapable of supporting any consideration of franchise 
alternatives beyond this, and not one step further will they budge along 
the highroad of political enlightenment unless, while we funk and fumble, 
they begin to construe the choice as that between Socialism and Com- 
munism—a real and growing danger which we would be unwise not to 
take seriously. 

There can be no doubt that the discrete existence of two such influential 
parties, each canvassing support on grounds that they claim are distinct 
yet which to a mass of the people are indistinguishable or are at least 
in practice by many simply not distinguished, weakene and delays the 
transfer of support from Socialism, and would at a General Election 
hinder the transfer of votes. But unite the Conservative and Liberal 
Parties ; let their combined strength be deployed to assail the Socialist 
position in the constituencies—nothing more to be feared now from the 
mischief of the split vote—and to expose and condemn Socialist mis- 
management with one single and insistent voice ; let the united talent, 
wisdom, experience, and idealism of the two parties be devoted to the 
formulation of remedies ; and withal let the new party find for itself a 

new and appropriate name, in keeping not so much with party tradition 
as with popular taste. Let these things happea, and, without question, 
many in whose minds there is more than a growing doubt of Socialist 
infallibility would decide at once to give the new “ Union” Party a trial 
at the next opportunity, and in general there would emerge for the country 
a new hope and promise in the light of whose unexpected dawning our 
national affairs might, sooner than we think, take a turn for the better— 
particularly if the chief leadership were in the hands of Mr. Churchill 
Who else?—Yours faithfully, IAN SIMPSON 

87 Savile Park Road, Halifax, Yorxs 
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THE EDITOR 


“FOOTBALL POOL PROBLEMS” 
Sir,—May we congratulate you on publishing the excellent article on 
football pool problems by Kenneth Bradshaw? We are aware of the 
strange apathy towards commercialised gambling that exists in this 
country, especially towards football pools. In association with Mass- 
Observation, we are concluding the first social survey of all forms of 
gambling in this country. Our report, which will be published shortly, 
will, for the first time, place on record the statistics of commercialised 
gambling, and, we hope, the reasons why it has become such an essential 
part of our social structure. We know that participation in football 
pools is not considered an act of betting or gambling. Rather it is 
considered by the majority of participants as a family recreation, which 
may, given that stroke of luck, provide an addition free of tax to the 
family income. It is not our intention to suggest proposals for the 
abolition of commercialised gambling at this stage. We shall do that 
when we can produce the evidence to support our proposals. It would 
appear that action must take place along two distinct lines. Firstly, the 
curbing of commercialised gambling by State intervention, or control. 
Secondly, the development of alternative attractions which will provide 
a more creative use of leisure. Modern industrial technology has produced 
a new type of society. We have yet to see whether we can adapt our 
social living to retain the stability necessary for human satisfactions 
and ordered development.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
H. C. Lawton. 
Secretary, National League for Education Against Gambling. 


Sir,—With reference to Mr. Kenneth Bradshaw’s admirable article on 
the pernicious football pools, what would be valuable as a follow-up would 
be some evidence of the evil they do in the home, by an experienced 
social worker. Here is a case which has been brought to my own 
notice: A demobilised carpenter has done no work for many months 
after winning some money in a football pool. His wife, the mother 
of several young children, has to go out to service te support him— 
unless he lives off his children’s allowances. He is able bodied and 
in the prime of life-——Yours, &c., SYDNEY HORLER. 
Penrock, Bude, Cornwall. 


THE CONTROL OF LAUNDRIES 

Si1r,—I would be grateful if I might be allowed to bring to your notice 
what seems to be a very dangerous gap in our defences against disease. 
During the past few years there has been a very striking change in one 
of the most important departments of social hygiene. Until quite recently 
the commercial laundries have had to deal only with the linen of people 
brought up in a tradition of fastidious personal cleanliness, but now people 
who were brought up in the slums can afford to use the laundries and 
are doing so in rapidly increasing numbers. But the income level of the 
so-called working classes can be raised very much quicker than the 
standard of cleanliness, with the result that the laundries are up against 
very urgent problems. The state of some of the clothing now sent to 
the laundries is quite indescribable, but it can be guessed at from an 
appeal recently in one of the medical journals for some means of 
protecting the workers against the fleas that jump off the clothes. But 
verminous clothing is a very minor matter. Very much more important 
is the danger of the spread of such diseases as scarlet fever. Hardly 
anything is known about how diseases are spread, and it would be a very 
bold medical man who would say that there is no danger of an inefficient 
laundry spreading tuberculosis or infantile paralysis. 

There are two main requirements. First, to protect the workers who 
handle the infective material; and, second, to prevent the contamination 
of the linen that is sent to the laundry from clean houses. A laundry is 
technically a factory, and the weakness in our defences is that a laundry 
receives no more attention from the Ministry of Health than any other 
factory. I enquired of the Ministry and the County Council and there 
appear to be no special regulations of any sort. To my mind, Sir, it 
seems to be a matter of simple commonsense that there should be special 
medical supervision by the Ministry of Health in order to make quite 
certain that in all laundries all the material is not only very thoroughly 
washed but also very thoroughly sterilised.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Inglewood, Wetherby, Yorkshire. R. L. KivcHinc 


« AFFECTIONATELY YOURS, FANNY” 


Sir,—In reference to Mr. C. E. Vulliamy’s review of my biography of 
Fanny Kemble, Affectionately Yours, Fanny, may I protest against mis- 
representations which occur in his notice? Me. Vulliamy deems it 
fortunate that Lawrence’s sketch of Fanny appears as frontispiece, as 
“otherwise we should have depended upon Mc Gibbs, who tells us 
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that ‘Her skin was poor Her teeth were good’ and adds that her 
carriage was due to her training by a sergeant in the Guards.” Mr. 
Vulliamy does not appear to have read pages 46-47 of the book 
carefully, whereon Written in the first person, 
printed between quotes, they are Fanny's own words from Records 
of a Girlhood (Bentley, 1879, Vol. I, pp. 134-39). Later Mr. Vulliamy 





hese remarks occur 














says, quite recklessly, “ Fanny knew very well that she depended on her 
looks * As quoted on page 46 of my biography, she knew no such 
t g, for she herself s: *r looks were “ quite sufficient to warrant 
isfaction in sz g, when I went on the stage, ‘ Well, my 

say brought you out to exhibit your beauty.’ 

Vas 
atemen it I “should have known that Trelawny could 
bed the death of Byron at Missolonghi (misspelt by Mr. 





Gibbs), except by hearsay” implies a misstatement in my book. The 
sentence referred to reads “ Edward Trelawny described for her 
Byron’s death at Misselonghi”™ and in this I fail to discover the error 
ascribed to it by Mr. Vulliamy. On the spelling of Misselonghi, the 14th 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britanica gives the alternatives of Misso- 
longhi and Mesolonghi. Miss Margaret Armstrong, in Fanny Kemble, 
A Passionate Victorian, and others I have read, employ the same spelling 
as myself, incorrectly perhaps according to Mr. Vulliamy, but inevitably, 
the spelling of place and proper names changing with the years. As Mr 
Vulliamy is doubtless aware, there are nearly seventy English spellings of 
the name of Raleigh, at least twelve of Trelawny, and so on.—Yours 
faithfully, HENRY GIBBS. 
27, Abbey Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W:38. 


“SLUMS OF THE EMPIRE” 


Sir.—By a curious coincidence, on the very day—August 1Sth—on which 
I le, headed as above, which 


read Marc T. Greene’s impressive artic 


appears in your issue for that week, I received a letter which emphatically 
confirms it The letter is from a friend in Toronto who has paid a 
prolonged visit to Jamaica. He is a keen student of social problems, and 
has used his powers of observation to good purpose. He writes 

‘Last autumn we all flew ‘o Jamaica and spent a wonderful winter 


the great natural beauty of 
in poverty! New and old m 


ness, in startling cortrast. Never 
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hard for so terribly little 





even amidst our own 








grave stresses : t articles like that of Mr. 

Green re needed ition alive to the gravity of the 

subje You faith J. W. PoynrTer 
OO ly venor ive? 





« AGRICULTURE AND DOLLARS” 
f st 18th, Mr. H. D. Walston catalogued 


' T \ , . f , 
Sirn—In your issue of Augu 











the factors which he considers clamp the brake upon agricul il 
roducti He the list with “shortage of labour,” but he 
nowhere st shortage of machinery and spare parts which 
s at le is rtant. With adequate supplies of new machinery 





and with the necessary spares for their maintenance, the labour problen 
i be half solved. Without them the 20 increase 
asked for by the Prime Minister will be 








I went to Holland this summer with a party of other farmers to see 
how the Dutch were managing their remarkable agricultural re-organisa- 
at Rotterdam the first thing we saw was a large consign- 





tion. On landin 
ment of British tractors and hay-rakes being unloaded on the quay. 
These implements can only be obtained after heart-breaking delays 
in England. The export drive is desperately important, but surely the 
production of food for those who make our goods for export is not 





only imp¢ t but vital. We cannot produce the food unless we have 

the machine nd the spare parts for them. “Give us the tools and 

we will finish the job ”—or at least make a better shot at it.—Yours 

faithfully B. C. R. NICHOLL. 
Colpitts Farm, Slaley, Northumberland 
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GOOD HUNTING 


Sir,—At a time when Allied spokesmen emphasise that the present 
hunger in Germany is caused by a world shortage of food, I am told 
that about 30,000 wild boars are roaming about in the regions of Trier 
and Koblenz causing great damage to agriculture. The same 
problem is acute in parts of the British zone. Hunting appears to be a 
privilege of the officers of the occupation armies. Military authorities 
have the power to issue hunting licences to German civilians, or to decide 
about the occasional lending of rifles to German gamekeepers. The result 
of this state of affairs is much hunting of high-class game out of season 
and an increase of wild boars which seem to be no tempting target. In 
Siegerland and Sauerland farmers refuse to cultivate parts of their land 
which are only used as a feeding ground for wild boars in the end, 
Similar complaints are voiced throughout the Luneburger Heide. 

Proposals by German authorities for a remedy against these chaotic 
conditions in gamekeeping and hunting have not had much result. One 
has to bear in mind that in Germany gamekeeping and hunting accord- 
ing to the rules provided many tons of fresh meat to the national food 
supply.—Yours respectfully, PETER RATAZZI. 
Kenion Press, High Street, Slough, Bucks. 


CRISIS AND BUBBLE 


Sir,—In your leading article of August 15th, you rightly point out that 
the Government have taken powers—“ ensuring that the whole resources 
of the community are available for use, and are used, in a manner best 
calculated to serve the interests of the community.” In other words a 
blank cheque for our dictators. How reminiscent this is of the South 
Sea Bubble, where a man “ asked the public to take shares in an under- 
taking, the nature of which was in due time to be revealed.” The only 
difference is that we are both blindfold and unable to resist the Govern- 
ment knots.—Yours faithfully, ALBAN F. L. Bacon. 
The Malt House, Burghclere, Newbury 


CUSTARD AND AMBERGRIS 


Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson’s delightful article on English cookery will 
doubtless result in his joining the Kitchen Committee of his club. 
As a member of the same club I view this prospect with rather mixed 
feelings. Nothing would please me better than to have our usually 
excellent menu forever purged of that “revolting condiment” custard 
But I am repelled by the prospect of its replacement with ambergris 
which, Mr. Nicolson says, our ancestors used to enjoy It was not, 
however, the flavour of this rare and costly product of the sperm 
whale which our ancestors enjoyed. Like the Arabs of today, they 
used it as a stimulant (again to quote Mr. Nicolson) “to greater feats 
of imagination and ingenuity.” In short, they used it as an aphrodisiac 

I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, E. W. Bovitt 

Travellers’ ¢ lub, S.W.1. 


A BLANK CHEQUE 


Sir,—Turning to A Spectator’s Notebook first, as I always do, I find it 
“ plain incomprehensible,” as Janus would say, to assert that the Govern- 
ment has asked Parliament for a blank cheque when that Government has 
an overwhelming majority massed behind it, can do and say what it 
likes in the face of a numerically helpless minority, and can fill up its 
own cheques ad lib. without let or hindrance. And can Mr. Churchill 
reasonably be twitted with asking for the same blank cheque because, 
in an address inexorably limited to twenty minutes, he did not enter 
into the details of the policy he would pursue, given a renewal of 
responsibility and power? Had he, within the allotted time, entered upon 
that task, which he wisely did not attempt, he could not possibly have 
covered the ground and would no doubt have been charged with trying 
to expound to the country a thing of shreds and patches.—Yours faithfully, 
W. J. McComee. 
16, Westbourne Street, W.2. 


TERRIER FISHERS 


Sir,—Sir William Beach Thomas tells us that fishermen have recently 
discovered that terriers can be trained to retrieve hooked salmon. May 
I be allowed to say that I made, between seventy and eighty years ago, 
the still more startling discovery that they could be trained to bring un- 
hooked salmon to shore? I have seen it done at half-tide in the long-ago 
dismantled weir at Rhos-on-Sea, when Colwyn Bay was no more than a 
bay with a few scattered farms on its shores. I was on friendly terms 
with a Prussian terrier (belonging to Mr. Parry Evans of Plas Fynach, 
the owner of the weir who was presented with a silver collar bearing the 
inscription: “To Jack for his proficiency as a Salmon Fisher from the 
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LIGHTING EVERY MATCH 


A hundred years ago Arthur Albright’s idea for making 
Amorphous Phosphorus on a commercial scale brought safety 
to workers in match factories, and gave the world its first 
safety match. Today Albright & Wilson’s match phosphorus 
products light every match made in Britain and countless 
millions of others all over the world. 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON 


ii) 4 CHEMICALS ” 


PHOSPHORUS PHOSPHORUS SESQUISULPHIDE 
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Long hours without fatigue 
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The very comfort of the modern office chair can be a 
snare. Long hours seated in a relaxed position bring 
fatigue and—more serious—sagging and distended 
organs. Inevitably, indigestion and faulty posture 
follow. But the man whom the longest hours of work 


cannot tire is the man who wears a Linia Belt. 


LINIA BELT 


Price including the Linia Jock Sirap from {4.4.0 and 3 coupons 
SOLD ONLY BY 


J. ROUSSEL LTD 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.|I 


Phone : REG 7570, and at Birmingham, Glosgow, Liverpool, Monchester, ete 
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A roof over 
your 
head 
fora 


rainy day... 


Under present-day 
conditions, ‘‘sitting 
tenants’ are in a very 
favourable position to 
become owner-tenants. 
Ww not enquire of 
‘our.landlord? He may 
e willing to sell. If so, 
we can help you achieve 
this comforting security. 
Ask for our leaflet 
“*From Tenant to + 
Owner’’. A house very 
often costs little more 
to buy than to rent... 


thanks to 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING $OC re 


Heod Office: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, N.W.1. WEL. 8282 
Chief City Office: National House, Moorgate, E.C.2. CEN. 6525 























Normally upwards of 1,000 children 
are cared for and trained in our 
Homes and Training Ship. 
PLEASE SEND HELP TO CARRY 
ON THIS WORK 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Patron: H.M. THE KING 


President: Admiral of the Fleet, The EARL of CORK 
and ORRERY, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 


Chairman and Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq., O.B.E, 


The Government does not pay the Children’s Famity Allowance to 
Residential Homes 
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town of Llandudno.” I have seen Jack riding on the back of a large 
salmon which he eventually brought uninjured to shore—Yours etc., 
THOMAS THORNELY. 


Sunnyside, Mount Pleasant, Cambridge. 


THE ANGLO-INDIANS’ CASE 


Sir,—Mr,. Kirckpatrick’s letter in your issue of August 22nd gives a 
wrong impression of the Anglo-Indian population, I think. The “ creation ” 
of this community was, of course, as he says. But its perpetuation is 
due, in ninety per cent. of cases at least, to intermarriage of Anglo-Indians. 
Very few, indeed, of these get into the schools mentioned, and they 
provide a much greater problem than the other small section, as, in most 
cases, they. are both unwilling to migrate and unsuitable too, as they 
are not readily adaptable to any change of conditions. Their future 
must lie in India as Indians. In many cases they have had special 
consideration which, on the whole, has done more harm than good. 
Probably their greatest need is the maintenance of the few and generally 
hard-up schools available for them.—Yours etc, A. H. A. Empson. 
Forest Road, Newport, Isle of Wight. 


WHAT THE UNIONS THINK 


Sir,—To your pertinent criticisms of the T.U.C. agenda (in The Spectator 
of August 22nd) might be added some on the annual report ; for instance, 
that, during the year, nearly 50 industries had been made to reduce work- 
ing hours. This statement, coupled with such actions as the recent 
penalising of union members for working overtime, or with the refusal 
of the Government to direct any of the 50,000 employees of the football 
pools into productive work, or to divert any of the £50 millions spent into 
useful channels, is hardly calculated to convince the U.S. that Britain is 
seriously trying to recover.—Yours obediently, T. H. MINSHALL. 


Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


FRIENDS OF INDIA 


Srr,—As the friend of one of them, I find it a sad reflection that, in these 

days of the fulfilment of British rule in India, no tribute has been paid 

to the memory of two men who, with complete unselfishness, worked and 

wrote to forward the accomplishment of that task—Edward Thompson and 

Geoffrey Garratt.—Yours faithfully, W. W. K. Pace. 
Sedgewell House, Ideford, Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 


PAKISTAN 


Str,—Pak is an Urdu word taken from Persian meaning “holy 
Istan (as in Afghan-istan) means “place” or “land,” so that Pakistan 
would seem to signify “holy land.” Surely Sir Evelyn Wrench, in his 
article on the founder of Pakistan, would not have us take seriously 
his acrostic derivation of the word, which, incidentally, leaves out all 
reference to the Eastern part of Pakistan.—Yours faithfully, 

P. BROcKLESBY Davis. 
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Cannington Vicarage, Somerset. 
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blade will give you a master barber's 
shave with your own razor. On sale 
at high-class barbers, chemists, and 
stores. Price, 5/- a boxof 10 blades. 


PERSONNA 


PRECISION BLADES 
q- == 
Aine aI a tate fe cl 


Here is the most superb double- 
edged razor blade in the world— 
Personna, the precision blade. Like 
a barber's razor, it's hollow ground. 
So flexible, it follows the curves of 
the face with astonishing ease. Each 
blade passes 17 rigid inspections in 
the factory. The Personna precision 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


NEVER have I seen the country suffer so greatly from lack of the scythe 
The machines that now do the harvesting are marvellous works of art. 
They make harvest a quick festival and a less laborious, but there are 
things they cannot do in a land blessedly parcelled out by hedgerows: they 
cannot cut the first swathe without crushing go grain. They demand 
a circumference cleared by a scythe. This work has been in a large 
measure dispensed with as slow and costly, even if a good mower was 
to be had. The result is that round every other field a breadth of good 
grain lies prostrate, flattened by the wheel which played the juggernaut 
and benefactor by the same movement. As this flattened corn js not cut 
it cannot be raked up, but lies there to rot or spill and form a nuisance 
to the next crop. The machine is producing in England as on American 
prairies a contempt for such petty waste ; and in this even the poorer 
folk share. They will no longer trouble to glean. Yet I know one field 
at the very edge of a village where enough good, particularly good, wheat 
lies to give several families bread for a twelvemonth and feed the back- 
yard poultry to boot. Perhaps mechanisation has not gone far enough! 
There are excellent hand motor-propelled mowers which carry the cutting 
knives in front. One proved most efficient, for example, in cutting the 
hay round the apple trees in my orchard. 


A Rural Threat 


A symptom that makes me fear for the future of rural England is the 
campaign against the hedgerow, preached by some of our economists, 
and now being definitely practised in obedience to their perverted doctrine 


There is one County Committee in South East England that is ordering’ 


the removal of many hedges, so I hear, against the wishes of the farmers, 
though they are forced to carry out the Committee’s instructions. The 
demand for grain at recent exceptional crises seems to have quite blinded 
authorities, especially central and semi-urban authorities, to the needs of 
livestock ; and indeed to any long-term wisdom. The hedges give 
nesting sites to insectivorous birds, give shelter to stock, prevent that most 
deadly enemy to civilisation itself, land erosion, and provide a certain 
amount of compost. Their destruction means that authority intends to 
substitute prairie farming for mixed farming, the factory farm for the 
family farm. The harm is social and psychological as well as physical. 
One protest of many against hedge-destruction reaches me from 
Gloucestershire, another from Hertfordshire; and other counties are 
under much worse threats than these. 


Winter Frosts 


The exceptional winter frosts showed us which birds and beasts, which 
shrubs and to some extent which insects, were good resisters. I think 
the mortality was high among a number cf our butterflies. Such im- 
migrants as the Common Whites are legion. They are daily to be seen 
in swarms on my Iavender and valerian, and of course among the 
cabbages ; but other home-breJ butterflies are very few, at least in my 
experience. Especially regretted is the Comma, which had become very 
common. With me Peacocks are in great numbers, Red Admirals and 
the lesser Copper very rare. Happily the frost seemed to have been 
severe on the queen wasps in s0me districts, though perhaps it is toc 
early to congratulate oneself on the complete absence of their progeny 
in the garden. The frost doubtless made the queens late in emerging 
from hibernation. 


A Happy Survival 
It was feared at one time that one British bird had been wiped clear 
out by the excesses of last winter and spring—to wit, the very local bearded 
tit. I hear with delight that just two pairs survived and have bred in 
East Anglia. May they repopulate those happy districts! My own ex- 
perience, which coincides with a Norfolk record, is that the common 
jenny wren was the greatest victim. The glorious energy of that atom’s 
song has not been heard at all during this summer over wide districts. 


In My Garden 


One of the great advantages of sowing some garden crops late in the 
season is that they are then quite free from their worst pests. For ex- 
ample: the late peas this year and the late carrots are insect free, much 
unlike their main-crop predecessors, which, as one pedant used to say, 
were terribly “ skolekobrat,” eaten up by grubs. Thanks to the hot suns 
late-sown annual flowers, such as cornflower, already decorate with plenty 
of blossoms the gaps in the herbaceous border. W. BeacH THOMAS 
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The above electron diffraction photograph of zinc — 
made by passing a beam of electrons through the 
metal — reveals secrets of its crystalline structure to 
an expert. This is just one example of photography 
helping industry. 


Can. plied Photoguaphy heyy you ? 
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And it’s “ gilt-edged”’, too—the new National Savings 
Certificate. It’s yours for ten bob. And it becomes 13/- in ten 
years — an increase of 30% free of tax. Buy these Certificates — 
there’s profit in them! More than-that, there’s the peace of 
mind you get, knowing that you’re tucking some money safely 
away into Savings. Go on with the good work! Go on buying 
Savings Certificates. Every Certificate you buy helps the 
Silver Lining Campaign. 


lasued by the National Savings Commities 


NATIONAL SAVINGS: 
CERTIFICATE 





























Thank you, Phyllosan! 
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You, too, should take 


PHYLLOSAN 


to revitalize your blood, improve your circulation 
strengthen your nerves, and increase your energy 








Of all chemists: 3/9, 5/4 (double quantity), and 20/- (family size), including purchase tax 
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N19 


Do you know that for 3/- to 5/- you can send a secial 
message of 12 words to any place in the British Empire? 
If you are on the telephone, just phone your nearest Cable 
and Wireless office, or ask for ‘Foreign Telegrams’ and 
dictate your message. Otherwise hand it in at any Cable and 
Wireless office or any Post Office. 


NG 


CABLE BY TELEPHONE 


CABLE AND WIRELESS LTD., ELECTRA HOUSE, VICTORIA 
EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2. TELEPHONE: TEMple BAR 8494 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Two Thackerays 


The Letters and Private Papers of Willam Makepeace 


THE 





Thackeray: 
rsity Press 


Edited by Gordoa N. Ray Cumberlez Oxtord Univ 

t vols £6 6s 
THACKERAY has never been a pepular author in the richest sense 
of the word; but what prevented him from being so in his own 


ne is not the quality that acts av a barrier today a hundred 


\ s or so after Vanity Fair, Esmond and The Newcomes, it ts not 
tis “cynicism ” that acts as a deterrent, but his “ sentimentality ” 
und, as a craftsman, his thrusting himself before the curtain to 
noralise blatantly In the result, both the cynicism and the sent- 
nentality seem to be false 

Yer neither of them was The two Thackeravs, the tamily man, 


the figure vou met, was, if you like to call it so, a sentimentalist: that 
s, he was genial, tolerant, the best of unassuming companions, with 
very strong family affections He was aboundingly generous of his 
labour, his time and his hard-won money: he never forgot friends 


or dependants, and bore no rarcour against those, such as Forster, 
who did him literary injury. That was the conscious Thackeray 
But apart from that there was the clear-eyed dissector of the socicty 
the critic of social assumptions and hypocrisy. The 


{f his time, 
is that when he wrote he became a channel througn which ideas 


baci 


subconscious!v flowed. Writing to Adelaide Procter on June 4th, 
r8s8, he remarked 
‘Why are vour verses so very very grey and sad? I have been 
reading them this morning till the sky has got a crape over it 
other folk’s prose I have heard has sometimes a like dismal effect, 
one man’s especially I mean with whom I am pretty intimate, and 
who writes very glumly though I believe he is inwardly 
» cheerful wine-bibbing easy-going person, liking the wicked world 


n spite of all his grumbling. We can’t help what we 


an unknown something works within us and makes 


pretty wel 


write though 





us write so and so.’ 
And in a lette: 


unknown younz correspondent (the Ictte1 


some eizhteen months earlier he had written to an 
is now published for the 


first time) about 
‘knowine very well the common cry against me that I am 
misanthropical. bitter and so forth, whereas, please God, my heart 
s full of anv thing but unkindness towards the people who believe 


brain is big enough to grasp the whole 
infinitesimal 





man 


take in no 





truth i doubt but a very 
portion of it, but such truth as I know that I must tell, and go 
on telling whilst my pen and lungs last a 
His family, and his many firm friends, know better than the 
“common cry.” 
His voice was discordant with his age: for the Victorians, however 


much we may respect them, as we now do (the pendulum is perhaps 


swinging a little too far away from the derisive contempt of a genera- 
ym ago), did, we feel, too much like to look at the rosy side of 
hings—at t where respectable people were concerned. You could 
reveal “the condition of the people,” after the manner of Kingsley 
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and Mrs. Gaskell, or even of Dickens, if you were either evangelistic 
or pitiful enougn, but not the moral condition of the ruling classes, 
How otherwise could Trollope have written (a rather happy re- 
dressing of the balance in favour of the Thackeray family): “ Miss 
Broughton’s novels are not so sweet-savoured as those of Miss 
Chackeray, and are, therefore, less true to nature”? The “ there- 
revealing. But Thackeray's duality puzzled his contem- 
poraries, and even gave them offence, just as there is something in 
him which annoys people now. Yet it would be difficult for anyone 
to read these letters, and not at least relent. Many wiil feel warmly 
towards the man—whatever they may think of the author—which is 
no less than he deserves. 

We get the impression of a man always driven, or for ever driving 
himself, wearing out his tremendous frame by work and by social 
life ; often depressed, vet for his family and friends always full of 
fun and frolic, with something of the boyish left in him to the end; 
i man constantly worried by illness: in most ways rather an exces- 
sive man, living too hard, and more than a little foolishly. There 
were several things which drove him, and he never spared himself. 
It is possible that had he been able to settle down to family life 
which was really what he most craved for—he could have escaped 
the tremendous stress. But the unlucky dementia of his wife threw 
him into the outer social whirl, a giddy vortex which at last he could 
not do without. 

In the third of these volumes we find him recovering from the 
blow of the Brookfield affair, having in deep depression written 
Esmond, which Forster almost killed by a review in The Times. 
hus the first American tour came as a relief to him, and there he 
made many lifelong friendships, especially with the Baxters, in- 
dulging, senumentally if you insist, in a kind of paternal love affair 
with the elder daughter, in whom he saw Beatrice Esmond living 
again. There was much in America not to his taste ; but, unlike 
Dickens, he foresaw its tremendous future. It was during this tour 
that he began to be so driven, ceaselessly delivering his Humorists 
lectures, but all the while gleefully counting the dollars ; for now he 
Was intent on assuring, besides a maintenance for his wife in the 
asylum, a competence for his two daughters, to whom he grew daily 
more devoted. Perhaps the most revealing of the letters in this 
volume are those (hitherto unpublished) which he wrote to his 
daughters and to his mother, who was in charge of them in Paris. 
Thackeray, with that kind of detached Christianity typical of so many 
eminent Victorians, was distressed by the idea that his children 
should become victims of the narrow French Calvinism which was 
his mother’s passionate cult, and equally distressed by the idea of 
hurting his mother. 

Then back to England—to travel with his daughters, and to write 
The Newcomes—and again lectures in America, this time on The 
Four Georges, and this tour nearly wore him out. He came to loathe 
the mountebank performance, and grew infinitely wearied of his 
lectures ; the only balm was American kindness, the great spur the 
fattening roll of dollars. Soon his children would be safe! Then 
England again, and, though the capital was mounting up, yet more 
lecturing. Would he never be free? He begins to see the goal in 
sight, with prospects of doing what he wants. Should he go into 
Parliament? He fights an election at Oxford, to be beaten on the 
Sabbatarian issue. He dreams of going back to painting ; at least he 
hopes to be able to write what he likes. But his American invest- 
ments crash—so on he gozs—to The Cornhill, to The Adventures 
of Philip and “ Punch,” “ Punch,” “ Punch.” When will he be able 
to write that Life of Queen Anne? The fiction vein is exhausted: 
but there is Denis Duval to do. 

He was now constantly ill ; he dined out far too often and too well, 
and the end came suddenly, in a fit of apoplexy. But he had re- 
established his patrimony, and left his family comfortably off. The 
harried years had after all been successful—in a sense, Yet the 
picture we get is not of a successful business man, rather of a baffled 
artist. He had little vanity, but he knew where he stood. He recog- 
nised that Dickens had a greater genius as an imaginative creator, 
but he knew that he was the better artist. We don’t hear much about 
his work, but we catch glimpses of his tremendous labours, of the 
real investigation he put into writing Esmond, of the “ research” we 
should call it now, which went to the making of The Virginians, all 
in the midst of his apparently engulfing social life. 

And, throughout, the great pivots of his existence were the 
affection and love for his mother and his daughters, and the sense 
of his friendships. The most engaging thing about him, perhaps, 
is his sense of fun, his gusto, which though it must often have beet 
forced, never seemed so. We are astounded by the energy which 
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adorned so many of his many !et’e-s with spirited drawings, which 
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carried out the epistles in tiny handwriting, and so on, We do, at last, 
thanks to Mr. Ray, seem to get a complete picture of the man, his 
power, his warm-heartedness, his excessive living all coming together 
to procure an impressive balance. Sentimental? Yes, if you like ; 
but at least he was sentimental about the right things—the family 
affections and self-respect. His “cynicism ” enabled him to see how 
far these were valid in everyday existence, and to value them 
accordingly. : 

The first two volumes of this superb definitive edition were noticed 
in these pages on August 23rd, 1946. It remains to say only that 
Dr. Ray is once more to be heartily congratulated on achieving a 
first-rate piece of work, and that he will issue a supplementary volume 
consisting of letters culled from private collections in England, to 
which anyone interested in human beings—one need not say in 
Thackeray—will look forward with avidity. BoNnaMy DosREE. 


F.D.R. 


The Roosevelt I Knew. By Frances Perkins, U.S. Secretary of Labour 
from 1933-1945. (Hammond and Hammond. 18s.) 


“ FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT was not a simple man. That quality of sim- 
plicity which we delight to think marks the great and noble was not 
his. He was the most complicated human being I eve: knew.” With 
these words, Miss Perkins begins her very remarkable and successful 
effort at the portrayal of her great chief. The Roosevelt personality 
was a great force in modern history, and the problems it raised when 
he was alive will perplex historians long after his death. For Miss 
Perkins is right; he was not simple. He was not, in a sense, com- 
plicated as a-result of versatility. He was far less versatile, interested 
in far fewer aspects of life, than is Mr. Churchill. One does not feel 
in the records of his achievements or in his own speech the deep 
and mysterious subtlety of Lincoln or even the elusive, intangible 
manoeuvring genius of Jefferson. On the other hand, no one, in a 
way, could have been less like his great hero Andrew Jackson than his 
successor as President and leader of the Democratic party, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. Unlike him in method (though, as A. M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., has pointed out, Jackson was much less of the plain, 
blunt man than he chose to appear), bur like him in obstinacy, in 
courage and in the indefinable flair for democratic leadership to which 
we owe so much. 

Miss Perkins had exceptional opportunities for studying Roosevelt. 
She had known him and his wife when they were all entering public 
life on the eve of the Wilson epoch in Washington. And the Franklin 
Roosevelt that Miss Perkins remembers from that time was a good- 
looking, rather self-satisfied young man of wealth and family, oppos- 
ing (with a good deal of popular applause) the wicked machinations 
of Tammany, but really a much less useful legislator than such Tam- 
many spokesmen as Al Smith and Robert Wagner. That young State 
Senator from Dutchess County would never have become a great 
national figure, much less a great world figure; he would have 
remained the nephew by marrage of Theodore Roosevelt and a 
country squire with a taste for naval history and tree-planting. That 
he became more than this he owed to three things; his experience in 
Washington as Assistant-Secretary of the Navy under Wilson; to the 
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fact that he had married not merely the President’s niece, but a very 
remarkable woman indeed; and to the terrible blow of that attack of 
infantile paralysis which seemed, for a time, certain to end all political 
activity and which in fact made a new man of the handsome, eloquent, 
brash young gentleman-in-politics. 

How much Roosevelt owed to his wife is more and more common 
knowledge. She encouraged his political ambitions when he was 
prostrate; she kept him in touch with the men and women working 
to mitigate the savagefy of much ot American industrial life; and, as 
the wife of the Governor of New York, she made the official mansion 
at Albany a social centre in far more than the conventional “ social” 
sense. It is odd to read here that Mrs. Roosevelt, on the eve of her 
departure for Washington, was resigning herself to a life of official 
empty duties, to a kind of annoying leisure. Such was the power of 
self-deception that she thought herself capable of being just the First 
Lady. Within a few months of her arrival in the White House she 
had become something much more important, the First Woman, the 
“Lady of every Year,” whoever might be the “Lady of the Year.” 
And it is one of the moving and touching moments of this book when 
Miss Perkins recounts the story of her last interview with the Presi- 
dent, when he told her of the state visit to England that he was 
planning. “I told Eleanor to order her clothes and get some fine 
ones so that she will make a really handsome appearance.” 

A close friend of Mrs. Roosevelt, one of the most important mem- 
ber; of the Roosevelt administration at Albany, Miss Perkins was made 
Secretary of Labour to the indignation of the regular union leaders 
who objected 1o anybody but a labour bureaucrat being appointed and 
were even more furious that the appointee was a woman. Miss Per- 
kins had and made plenty of enemies, but her candid and winning 
account of her stewardship is an answer to most of the criticism 
heaped on her by more or less interested critics. Although it inyolves 
narrating the history of a good many technicai disputes and problems 
in the complicated evolution of the modern American labour move- 
ment, Miss Perkins has rightly decided that this is the proper way to 
paint her picture of Roosevelt. And she does paint a convincing pic- 
ture, stressing those human and political talents that, in Roosevelt’s 
case, mounted up to genius and were a substitute for the strictly ad- 
ministrative talents that he lacked. There was waste, confusion, conflict- 
ing delegation of authority, unnecessary heart-burning and alienation 
of Joyal subordinates. “ It is a technique of administration which drives 
professors of political science slmost mad.” It drove even more impor- 
tant people almost mad, but the basic quality of leadership was there 
all the same. And what that quality was is demonstrated over and 
over again in this most recommendable book. There are some chrono- 
logical slips (the President on the eve of his death cannot have been 
preparing his Jackson Day speech; it was surely his Jefferson Day 
speech). But these slips do not matter. Indeed, the only serious 
slip is apparently F.D.R.’s own. It was not Theodore Roosevelt who 
asked, “ What’s the Constitution between friends?”, though he acted 
on the implied principle often enough. According to T. R.’s own 
testimony, the famous dictum was uttered by a colleague in the New 
York legislature named Brogan. D. W. Brocan. 


The Psychopath in Power 
The Case of Rudolf Hess. Edited by J. R. Rees, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
(Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 
Tue descent of Rudolf Hess from the air on May roth, 1941, was 
perhaps the most fantastic event of the war; indeed, it had been 
substantially anticipated in actual fiction by Mr. Peter Fleming. 
It was fantastic, also, in the precise and technical psychological sense, 
for it was the outcome of the fantasies of a disordered mind in 
many respects detached from reality. The discovery that Hess was 
mentally abnormal diminished the immediate political importance of 
his self-imposed mission, but on the long view it enhanced its 
significance for the historian, the sociologist and the statesman, for 
it afforded an opportunity for psychiatrists to study over a long 
period of time a psychopathic personality who had helped to build 
Nazi power in Germany and had achieved there a position second 
only to Hitler himself. Owing largely to the vision of Dr. Rees 
that opportunity was fully taken, and the result of the investigations 
carried out by the team of psychiatrists under his direction is now 
available in this fascinating narrative which begins with Hess's 
landing and ends with his sentence at Nuremberg. The book con- 
tains extracts from reports made upon him from time to time by 
the psychiatrists in charge of him and the arguments as to his 
fitness to plead at Nuremberg, and reproduces the reports on his 
mental condition presented to the tribunal by the specialists of the 
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four Allied nations who examined him. The layman will have no 
difficulty in understanding the greater part of the book, at least in 
appreciating the facts. Their evaluation is less easy, for even the 
psychiatrists found Hess a difficult and at times a baffling problem, 
and those who have had no direct experience of hysterics and 
psychopaths may well find it hard to understand how behaviour 
apparently so conscious and purposive could be the product of mental 
disease and not simply malingering. 

During the four years of Hess’s captivity in this country he 
suffered from delusions of persecution. He believed that noises were 
deliberately made to shake his nerves, that he was being slowly 
poisoned, and even that those in charge of him were being poisoned. 
He made two attempts at suicide, and he suffered from periods of 
loss of memory. Nevertheless, all the experts who examined him 
at Nuremberg agreed that “at the moment” he was “not insane 
in the strict sense.” All the Allied psychiatrists were unanimous that 
his loss of memory was hysterical and genuine, and that his delusions 
of persecution were a symptom of a psychopathic personality. The 
tribunal, it will be remembered, had just heard the arguments of his 
counsel that his loss of memory rendered him unfit to plead, when 
Hess himself startled the court by declaring that he had been 
simulating the amnesia. As this book shows, Hess did nothing at 
Nuremberg that he had not done before, and Dr. Gilbert, the prison 
psychiatrist, is convinced that the loss of memory was genuine and 
that his confession of malingering was an invention 

In one of the most interesting, and technically the most difficult, 
chapters there is a discussion of Hess’s mental abnormalities in 
relation to the psychological origins of the Nazi movement in the 
national mind of Germany. It is here and in even wider implications 
that the importance of Hess lies Historians in the past have tended 
to treat political ideas as subjects for rational and ethical judgements 
existing in a kind of platonic vacuum, detached from those who beget 
and those who adopt them. Of course, ideas do possess this :n- 
dependent vitality ; but during this century psychology has learned, 
and is now striving to teach, that many ideas can be fully understood 
only as the outcome of the heredity, childhood experiences and un- 
conscious tendencies, as well as of the reason, of those who hold 
them. For example, Rousseau’s teaching and its influence on the 
French Revolution cannot be fully appreciated except by those who 
realise that Rousseau, like Hess, was a psychopathic personality who 
suffered from ideas of persecution. Indeed, it is in times of unrest 
and revolution that psychopathic personalities come to the fore, as 
Dickens knew when in Barnaby Rudge, anticipating Nazi Germany, 
he made the eccentric Lord George Gordon choose for his lieutenants 
an aggressive psychopath, a sadist and a mental defective. 
Kretschmer, the eminent German psychiatrist, writing before Hitler 
came to power, said: “The psychopaths are always there, but in 
cool times of peace we give medical reports on them, and in times 
of social fever—they are our masters.” As the authors of this book 
say: “It is for all of us a duty to study and comprehend the nature 
of such men. It is important to see how morbid fantasies can 


activate political conduct of far-reaching importance.” 
W. RuSSELL 
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Country Planning 


Housing the Country Worker. By Michael F. Tilley. 
Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. TILtey, architect and a farmer’s son, has written a book very 
apt to this present moment when a renewed drive to step up our 
home food production to yet higher levels has just been Officially 
announced. It is the book of a young man with a message, very 
much in earnest, who has clearly studied his subject where it should 
be studied, that is, on the farms and in the villages of England 
Had he been content with plainer writing and fewer polemics, his 
presentation would have been the more effective, but none the less 
he states his case persuasively. Those who have read Mr. Thomas 
Sharp’s admirable The Anatomy of the Village will find his com- 
mendations as to compactness, density, the sense of physical en- 
closure, intimacy and so on echoed here, and, indeed, I do not think 
that any of Mr. Tilley’s theories or proposals anywhere run counter 
to current enlightened planning opinion. 

His denigration of the everlasting standard semi-detached as the 
product of laziness, his advocacy of modern terrace housing, his plea 
for adequate living space as against excessive gadgetry, his awareness 
that size is a factor in determining whether a community is viable 
as a social entity or not, his sympathetic understanding of country 
needs (and prejudices) show him to have been thoroughly alert in 
his thinking but nowhere revolutionary. His plans and pictures do 
the same. One would have expected some reference to Dr. C. §. 
Orwin’s little classic Country Planning (now effectively screened in 
a documentary as 24 Square Miles) wherein an arbitrarily chosen 
map-square of Oxfordshire was brilliantly anatomised. It is just up 
Mr. Tilley’s street. Nor does there seem to be any reference to the 
repeal of The Housing (Rural Workers) Act of 1926 that so many of 
us so deplore, though he has plenty of sensible things to say about 
the repair of the old country cottages. For example :— 

“In the matter of administration it is of vital importance that the 
local authorities concerned with large-scale cottage reconstruction 
should avail themselves of the services of a fully qualified architect 
Whether he is a full-time member of their technical staff, or a private 
practising architect employed in a consultative capacity will depend 
largely upon local conditions, and the amount of work to be done 
But the present-day system which allows medical officers of health 
and sanitary inspectors to condemn cottages to demolition is entirely 
unsuitable. As well might one expect a doctor to call in en architect 
to prescribe remedies for one of his (the doctor's) patients. The 
medical authorities, armed no doubt with one of the many excellent 
Ministry of Health circulars on the subject, are certainly in a position 
to pass judgement on the present fitness or otherwise of a dwelling 
for habitation ; but, not being possessed of sufficient knowledge of 
building techniques, they are not.the people to decide whether or 
not a building can be readily reconditioned and made habitable. To 
be able to do this the person in charge must have a trained instinct 
for planning, coupled with a good knowledge of building construction, 
both modern and traditional. This means that he must be a qualified 
and experienced architect ; nothing less will do.” 

As one who has fought many battles, mostly lost, on behalf of 
ancient loveliness arbitrarily condemned by rule-of-thumb decisions, 
I can say “ Amen ” to that. CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


A Task Completed 


The Victory Campaign. By “ Strategicus”’ (Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 
AN unavoidable austerity of peace is that we can no longer enjoy in 
these columns the lucid analyses of the progress of the war which 
“ Strategicus ” contributed weekly almost from its very beginning. 
Since his Foothold in Europe appeared in 1945, many of us have 
been waiting impatiently for his final volume, partly from the very 
natural desire to complete a valued set, but much more to know 
how he would deal with the great events of the war’s last eighteen 
months. For in this period, rather longer than the author’s average 
for a volume, great.events were simultaneously happening in many 
parts of the world, and the prime difficulty would obviously be that 
of selection and arrangement. The difficulty has been overcome in 
a masterly manner ; this vast battle piece is well composed. The 
transition from one theatre of operations to another is always easily 
made, and made in such a way that the essential inter-connection 
between the theatres is clearly brought out, so that we never forget 
that it is a single World War which is being described and not 4 
number of isolated local conflicts. Thus “ Strategicus ” emphasises 
the close relationship. between the fighting on the Western and 
Russian fronts ; he brings out the importance of the Italian cam- 
paign ; and, as might be expected from his previous volume, he does 
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not make the mistake of regarding the Far Eastern War as having 
nothing to do with the war against Germany. 

The author’s choice of a pen-name jis significant, and gives an 
indication of the aim of his book. He ‘s concerned in the main 
with strategical analysis, and tactical and logistical details are only 
introduced when they are relevant to his main theme. Such a 
plan is comparatively easy to carry out in the case of the Russian 
campaigns ; here it is hardly possible to give more than a broad 
survey, at the army or even the army-group level, of what was 
happening. But in the case of the fighting on the Western front, 
the plan has involved severe and disciplined compression. A good 
example of the author’s metnod and of his skill in applying it may 
be found in his account of the crossing of the Rhine by Twenty- 
first Army Group. In just over a couple of pages the crossing is 
described, its planning‘and its tactical details are sketched in, allusion 
is made to the divisions which carried out the operation, and yet 
throughout we are never allowed to lose the broad strategic vision. 
The skill which “ Strategicus ” shows in selection and arrangement 
has meant compression, but compression has not brought with it 
dullness. Indeed, dullness is impossible when the architecture of 
a book is as sound as that of this one is. And throughout we come 
across the memorable phrase, memorable because it is the result of 
the careful chiselling of an author who cannot afford to waste a 
single word. Take a single sentence from this same account of the 
Rhine crossing. “Spring had hastened forward to take part in the 
crossing ; and it was at 9 o’clock in the twilight of a lovely moonlit 
evening that the men crossed.” This is not mere decoration ; every 
word in the second clause is needed to set the scene for the com- 
mando raid on Wesel. It is the care with which the sentence has 
been framed that has produced the grace. 

In a volume of this size and scale, “ Strategicus” is unable to do 
more than glance at some of the vexed issues in the conduct of the 
war which have been-freely debated since its conclusion. He rightly 
ignores “superficial revelations,’ but can spare little space for 
discussion of genuine points of difference. For example, he has little 
room for comment on Eisenhower’s refusal to accept Montgomery’s 
plan for an all-out British offensive in the north in the late autumn 
of 1944; or for an elaboration of his implied criticism of Bradley’s 
dispositions before the Ardennes counter-offensive ; or for an assess- 
ment of the value of the British campaign in Burma to the progress 
of the Far Eastern War as a whole. It is true that in a final chapter 
he draws some general lessons from his survey of the war. Might 
we hope that he will expand this chapter into a whole volume of such 
reflections? No man knows more about the war which has /ately 
ended, and such a book would be of vital importance at this tme 
of financial crisis when the harassed politician naturally turns to 
economising at the expense of security. Such a book, too, would 
be a worthy epilogue to the eight volumes of thoughtful narrative 
which have earned a permanent place on the shelves of the student 
of war, beside the history of the first World War which “ Strategicus ” 
published under his own name. To be the contemporary chronicler 
of two such struggles is a unique achievement. 

S. H. F. JoHNSTON. 
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England’s Beaches 


The English at the Seaside. By Christopher Marsden. (Collins. Britain 
in Pictures Series. 5s.) 

Many a family man (and woman) returning exhausted from the annual 
battle of the beaches must wonder how the English came to develop 
the seaside habit. Mr. Marsden supplies the answer in this diverting 
and charmingly illustrated book. It all seems to have started with 
Dr. Wittie of Scarborough who, seeing a chance of getting ahead of 
his professional rivals in the inland spas of Bath and Tunbridge Wells 
extolled the curative properties of Scarborough sea-water for internal 
and external use. That was in 1660. In less than a century Scar- 
borough “Spaw,” already equipped with assembly rooms, piazza, 
circulating library and theatre, had become the model for the sea- 
side bathing resort. But the emphasis was still on cure rather than 
pleasure by the sea. Even Brighton was launched on its career of 
exotic revelry by its founder, Dr. Russell, with a Latin thesis on the 
use of sea-water in glandular disease. Before the end of the eighteenth 
century the migration to the seaside for pleasure as well as for health 
had become a feature of English social life, and Mr, Marsden might 
have quoted Cowper’s admonition te the modern belles who 


“In coaches, chaises, caravans and hoys 
Fly to the coast for daily, nightly joys 
And all, impatient of dry land, agree 

With one consent to rush into the Sea.” 


What was the fashion in the eighteenth became the habit in the 
nineteenth century. Mr. Marsden describes with wii and colour the 
rapid growth of the seaside towns, and reflects in passing on such 
interesting topics as the significance of the bathing chariot, the part 
played by Royalty in encouraging the seaside habit, and the origin of 
the atmosphere of sexual exhilaration which he finds. from early days 
to have pervaded our beaches. 

Roughly half of the book deals with the developments of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The great period of expansion 
came with the Railway Age when the English coasts, free at Jast from 
the dangers of foreign invasion, became accessible to the masses. With 
the advertised excursion, the cheap day and the family ticket, came 
the nigger minstrels, Uncle Bones and his men, the brass bands, the 
new generation of avaricious landladies eagerly inspecting the latest 
victims from behind the fringed and dusty curtains of “ Belle Vue.” 
The scene was set for the annual middle-class holiday of the Victorian 
era. With railways, too, came a crop of new resorts, different in origin 
and character from the converted ports and fishing harbours like Wey- 
mouth, Hastings and Margate. Of these, about which Mr, Marsden 
says too little, Bournemouth is the best example: “the perfect ex- 
ample,” so it was said in 1841, “among the sea-nooks one longs to 
have for an invalid.” It is rare to know the name of the founder of an 
English town. On this account alone, the founder of Bournemouth, 
Lewis Dymoke Tregonwell, deserves a mention. But it is unfair to 
accuse the author of omissions from a book so small and so full of in- 
formation and amusing anecdote. Its size alone will commend it to 
those in search of the right kind of holiday reading who to-morrow 
will engage in a last desperate struggle with the already bulging 


suitcase. L. P. Kirwan. 
Fiction 

The Judge’s Story. By Charles Morgan. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

Return to Night. By Mary Renault. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 


Forgive Us Our Trespasses. By Neil Bell. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
10s. 6d.) 
For his new book Mr. Charles Morgan has taken the most serious 
theme it is possible for a novelist to handle; that of the integrity 
of the self and the tension of the opposition between good and evil 
The Judge’s Story is written with an admirable clarity, economy and 
restraint, a skilled performance from which the reader gets the same 
sort of mild pleasure as from being borne rapidly and smoothly along 
in a well-appointed and perfectly controlled limousine. What is it 
then, about Mr. Morgan’s writing which reminds one irresistibly 
and persistently of an Academy painting? Is it that the seriousness 
of the idea is not matched by the intensity of the execution, that 
it is all done with too well-bred and easy an assurance which, con- 
taining a formal assertion of the theme’s importance, betrays aa 
inability to feel intensely that its importance is desperate? 
Something of this sort is suggested to me by the book. Mr 
Morgan’s “good” character, the latter-Victorian retired judge 
Gaskony, and his “ bad” character, the collectivist-minded capitalist 
Severidge, are presented stiffly, without psychological insight, 4 
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What happens to us when we sleep? 


During the early hours of sleep our muscles relax rapidly, but the 
amount of energy we use increases. This is because the chemical 
laboratory of the body is at work repairing nerves and tissues. 
After four hours’ sleep, nature has done its work and we use hardly 
any more energy till morning. 

So, it looks as if four hours’ sleep are all we need for bodily 
repair, but this has never been proved. What has been proved is 
that deep sleep is more important than long sleep. This truth is 
known by those who drink Horlicks at bedtime. For Horlicks 
promotes the deep, satisfying sleep we all need for renewed vitality 
in the morning. . . . Horlicks remains in short supply. 


HORLICKS 
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static embodiments respectively of virtue and of controlled vicious- 
ness, thus leaving the conflict between them to be worked out 
dynamically in the personality of Gaskony’s ward, Vivien, who has 
been drawn into Severidge’s orbit through her husband’s partial 
economic indebtedness to him. Yet the struggle within Vivien is 
indicated sketchily and, as it were, theoretically, There is, on the 
whole, too much discussion about the theme, and not enough con- 
crete embodiment of it in the action. And the characters, drawn 
with strokes too vague and general in outline, lack definition (except 
in the case of the judge), appearing not so much individuals as 
representatives of their class and kind. The general impression left 
upon me by The Fudge’s Story is one of a certain remoteness from 
living actuality. Mr. Morgan does not seem to be quite close 
enough to existence to know, for example, that in 1934 good wives 
like Vivien did not passionately exhort their husbands on no account 
to stay away from the next war, or that existence for a single elderly 
man on three pounds a week is not literally destitution. 


Like Mr. Morgan, Miss Renault has set her novel of personal 
relationships in the pre-war world, where they will not be com- 
plicated by the later invasion of the personal life by apparently 
impersonal issues. Her theme is love: the love between a woman 
doctor of thirty-four, bruised by an unhappy affair with a hospital 
colleague, and a much younger man whose will has been destroyed 
and his ambition crushed by the gentle domination of his mother. 
The story is well, though somewhat lengthily, told, and Miss 
Renault succeeds in engaging one’s sympathy for her characters. 
The novel’s construction shows, however, several faults of method. 
First, attention is concentrated upon the two principal characters 
throughout, when in so leisurely a novel one requires either a greater 
expansiveness—some longer treatment, say, of the unusual relation- 
ship berween Hilary’s friend, Lisa, and her foreign-correspondent 
husband—or, alternatively, a much more emphatic, intense and 
economical concentration upon the central issue. Secondly, there 
is a certain distortion through the employment of the third person 
method of narration, when in fact everything is presented from 
Hilary’s—the doctor’s—viewpoint. As a result of this one is able 
to see only the boy, Julian, as a “ case,” whereas it should be made 
much clearer to the reader that the woman’s love for him has founda- 
tions as equivocal as his own for her. In the third place, the employ- 
ment of symbol—particularly thst of the cave—is uncertain, and 
perhaps unconscious; and symbol and actuality here do not happily 
comb'ne. Lastly, and in general, the relationship and its significance 
are not adequately pondered over and thought out, and the book 
ends, as a consequence, with unsatisfactory inconclusiveness. It is 
a story with undertones of unhappiness which Miss Renault doesn’t 
seem to know what to do with. Shy of ending the book, as would 
have been appropriate, with the decisive gesture of tragedy, she 
lets it draw to a close on an uncertain, unsatisfactory suspended note. 

Forgive Us Our Trespasses holds the attention almost entirely 
through the interest of its subject-matter, the lives of the com- 
munity in the East Coast fishing village of Senwich, circa 1844. Mr. 
Bell knows his subject, and presents it with sympathy, humour and 
a skilful management of Suffolk dialogue. D. S. SAVAGE. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 

By CUSTOS 
SOONER than even the most pessimistic observers had predicted 
Great Britain has been forced by the sheer pressure of events to 
suspend the fuller convertibility of the pound assumed with such 
an outward show of confidence on July 15. Last week I described 
the “run on sterling” which was already heralding a dramatic 
climax. It is now clear that the cost of convertibility has been 
much heavier than the Treasury and Bank of England experts had 
bargained for and that, in fact, a slice of the American loan which 
we could ill afford has been siphoned away by foreign countries. 
The position is now more straightforward but no less disconcerting 
than it was. Imports from dollar countries will have to be drastically 
cut, every possible help will have to be obtained from sterling 
sources of supply and, at some later stage, it will clearly be necessary 
to seek further dollar loans to avoid cutting down imports of basic 
raw materials. 

In a sense that is a potentially inflationary situation, but I cannot 
imagine that even Mr. Dalton, for all his antipathy to deflation, 
will fail to introduce some counter-inflationary measures, How else 
can he hope to get the inflation poison out of the body economic and 
restore some reality’ to the financial affairs of the country? My 
guess is that some of these measures will be unpopular with owners 
of capital and be scarcely such as to kindle enthusiasm in the hearts 
of speculative investors, Caution, with the emphasis on safety-first 
stocks (accompanied by a partial liquidity) must still be the 
watchword. 

ARGENTINE RAILWAY PROBLEM 


In no section of the market has the suspension of sterling’s con- 
vertibility into dollars created greater uncertainty than in Argentine 
railway stocks. When, last week, the proposed £150,000,000 purchase 
deal duly obtained the approval of the High Court, thus putting 
the legal seal on the sanction given to the various schemes of 
arrangement by British stockholders, it looked as if all was plain 
sailing and the scheme would go through according to schedule. 
Now that Britain’s currency and trade arrangements with Argentina 
have been thrown into the meiting-pot doubts are being expressed 
as to whether there may not be some last-minute hitch on the 
Argentine side. Briefly, the cause of the new uncertainty is that 
Argentina is among those suppliers of this country which are in 
surplus on trading account. In consequence, the sale of Argentina’s 
meat, maize, linseed and other products to Great Britain will from 
now on result in the accumulation of substantial inconvertible 
sterling balances unless some new monetary arrangement is made 
or Britain is able to step up its’ ewports to Argentina considerably 
The other side of the picture is that Argentina is in deficit with 
the United States, which implies that her whole trading position 
will become unbalanced if she is unable to convert surplus sterling 
earnings into dollars. Looking at this position many people in 
the City have become nervous, on the view that Sefior Miranda, 
the very astute financial lieutenant of General Peron, may now seek 
to make the ratification of the railway deal a pawn in a new bargain- 
ing game. I hesitate to say that these fears will prove unjustified, but 
there is certainly no good reason in equity why Argentina should 
hesitate to honour her side of the railway bargain. 

SURPLUS STERLING EARNINGS 

During the past six months she has had ample opportunit? of 
amassing the £30,000,000 of sterling on top of the £120,000,000 
already to her credit in blocked balances in London required to 
finance the railway purchase. During the first half of 1947 her 
surplus on trading account with this country has amounted to close 
on £50,000,000. Unless this surplus has been converted into 
dollars she should therefore have no trouble in providing the full 
amount required. The strength of the position, from our standpoint, 
still resides in the fact that if Argentina should fail to ratify, the 
£120,000,000 of accumulated balances will be indefinitely frozen 
During the past week Argentine railway stocks, including even the 
senior debentures, have been a nervous market and have been offered 
at substantial discounts below the proposed take-over prices 
Although there may be further fluctuations, my advice to holders 
is tu see things through. While there may be some delay on the 
Argentine side which may hold up the payments on the various 
classes of stocks for some weeks or months that, in my view, is the 
worst that is likely to happen. Quoted at about 8 per cent. discount 
below take-over prices, after making full allowance for purchase 
expenses, the senior debentures look attractive for those whe do not 
mind shouldering what appears to be a small risk. 
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ACROSS 6. Sorry stuff. (7.) 
7. Anxiety in the ship. (6.) 
1. Equality of sacrifice in simple divi- 8. Not quite the receptacle for the 
sion. (4, 3, smoker. (6.) 
9 Was the poet unable to get into 14. Noisy lamp (anag.). (9.) 
debt ? (5.) 16. Is this what examiners do? (8.) 
10. Their work would be short and simple 17. “Oh my Christian ! Justice ! 
on behalf of Gray's heroes. (9.) The law ! ” (Shakespeare). (6.) 
ll. They were anything but passive on 18. Onomafopaic encouragement. (7.) 
the Continent. (9 20. They still are a plague. (7.) 
12. Three points for him. (5.) 21. Sprinkles. (6.) 
13. Cunning U.S. epithet for Sam Weller. 22. Discovered in 1898. (6.) 
(8.) 25. This stuffing should give you a laugh. 
1S. Saucy Huguenot leader. (6.) (S.) 
17. They are so misleading. (6.) 
19. Inspect the fish for the organist ? SOLUTION TO 
(8.) . “OUR y 
23. Quotation, perhaps, from “ The CROSSWORD No. 438 
Cricket on the Hearth.” (5.) 
M4. “ Steel-true and blade-straight, The 
great Made my mate ” (Steven- 
son. (9 
26. Rare pints (anag.) 9.) 
27. Allingham’s glen (S.) 
28. Generally they are members of the 
Government 11.) 
DOWN 
1. Nevertheless, it’s a plant. (7.) 
2. “Beyond this place of wrath and 
tears but the Horror of the 
shade ” (Henley (5.) 
3. Scarcely the objectives of Méillet’s 
gleaners ) 
4 One of Hardy’ ama ige 
ey « lardy’s dramatic figures T rT) A € 
5. Where to find a lion’s tub. (9.) HAN DLIEIR 











SOLUTION ON SEPTEMBER 12th 
Mr. G. Graham, 2, Victoria 
Park, Dover, Kent. 
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desperately poor, need your help. 


The poor and pitiable sufferers from Cancer must be cared for. 
Please will YOU help this sad case : 


Cancer Sufferer No. 47500. Poor young woman, living with 
aged mother, who has been sleeping in chair rather than 
share their only bed. Five pounds would pay for single 
bed. Special nourishment also needed. 
This is but one of the two thousand sufferers on our books for whom we 
tamestly appeal for funds. N.S.C.R. is supported entirely by voluntary 
contributions and receives no grant from the State. 


Hon. President: HH. PRINCESS VICTORIA BATTENBERG 


The winner of Crossword No. 438 is: 
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f THE PARKER PEN COMPANY have pleasure 
F in announcing that the incomparable 
Parker “51” will be on sale in the 
Autumn. If you wish to possess this, the 
most coveted pen in the world, tell your 
Parker retailer. 

ITS UNIQUE NIB OF TUBULAR GOLD, 
hooded against dirt and damage, gives 
years of jewel-Smooth writing. 


me 6216 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY LTD., BUSii HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 






PLUS PURCHASE 
TAX 13/11 








British-Canadian Arctic 
25th Nov. ’46. 
“ J did not leave the Arctic until 1941... 
“ I believe, however, that while I was in 
“ the North, I wrote to say how much all 
“the members of the Expedition had 
“ enjoyed your Tobacco and how well it 
“ retained its quality even after the Tins 
“ had been soaked for some time in sea 
“ water . . . A short while ago I went 


“ through some boxes containing Expedi- 
“tion Effects (returned from Baffin 


*,@ 

Expedition 1936-1941 
“ Island) that had been stored in Montrea 
“ since 1941. In one + them were a few 
“ tins of Barneys supplied to us in 1936. 
“ In spite of the 44 years in the Arctic and 
“ six hot Montreal summers, it appears to 
“ be in excellent condition, and I thought 
“ you might like to sample the two tins 
“ I am sending to you. 

T. H. Manning, Leader.” 


The original letter can be inspected 
on request. 








(The Dowager Marchioness of Milford Haven) 


NATIONAL SOCIETY for CANCER RELIEF | 


Dept. G7, 47, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.I. Tel.: ABBEY 4124 





Barneys 


& Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mi/d), Punchbowle (full). 4/1d. oz. 
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the state of your health demands special 


treatment, why not come to Harrogate 
for your holidays this year? At the Royal 
Baths there are many natural medicinal waters 
and modern physio-therapeutic treatments which 
are proving very beneficial in cases of 
rheumatism and other medical conditions. 


Ask your Doctor about it. 


Particulars from A. V. BAXTER, 
INFORMATION BUREAU, HARROGATE 








| OPEN ALL YEAR 
FOR PROLONGED OR SHORT RESIDENCE 


WESTERN ISLES HOTEL 


TOBERMORY, ISLE OF MULL 


The ideal retreat for those who want quiet, serene days, 
A first class hotel with every modern comfort ; mild yet 
bracing climate ; snow seldom experienced. 


H. and C. in all bedrooms— illustrated Brochure post 
golf and lovely walks. free on application § to 
Moderate Terms. Hotel Manager. 


Phone : Tobermory 12 














20 QUESTIONS 


(with apologies to the B.B.C.) 


Tus Voce: “ The Victoria Hotel, Sidmouth.” 

Quiz Masrer: “ This time it ts animal, vegetable and mineral.” 

“Is it alive 2” “ Very much so.” 

“Can we eat it 2?” “ No, you cannot eat it but you can eat in it.” 
(The bright one) 

“Then uw anhotel ?” “™ Yes, wt ts an hotel.” 

(C — 

* In London, Country or sea?” “ That's three questions ; by the sea.” 
(Pause for reflection) 

“Is at well advertised 2?" “ Yes, particularly by those who have stayed there 
including Ashley Courtenay.” 

“Then the food tiust be good?” “ Yes, very good.” 

(The bright one) “J’ve got it.” 


THE VICTORIA HOTEL 





‘ 
Come and be spoilt this winter in the hotel where you will be warm, welcome 
and well looked after. For special inclusive winter terms from October to 


March write Kenneth Drew, Manager. TJe/; 951 
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POLLO.—The hly rt "Magazine the British American and Prench Zones of Germany.— | Writing, Poetry and Radio Plays. PERSONAL COACH- 
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Show ct = Vases, Furniture Barrise Overseas Surety Co gnats — Cor purse Write for free advice and book.—Prospectus Dept., 
Heraidr Gla a . Annual subscrip- } EALTH HORIZON.—A quarterly of unusual quality of S.J., 57, Gordon Sqyare, London, W.C.1. Mus 4574 
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idge Street. Leeds 2 


Write for +4 Strand. Lor 














abroad Current issue includes Sinus xp refs 
Douglas Guthrie * British Hospital | Shorthand. ' Terms reasonable MARrGuerits WALLis, 8, 
The Future,”’ by Sir Ernest Rock sy at Halifax Pl.. Leeds, 1 

t year from Tavistoci: House North, W.C.1. V YHAT have British films to do with Friedrich Engels? 
Smoking. Suve money. Safeguard on What have American films to do with phylogenesis? 
cured. Send stamp for booklet of World More than you think. Read “ The World Is My Cinema 





Famous Remedy.—Sranter Instiruts Lrp. (Dept. 11), 265. by E. W. and M. M. Robson, 12s. 6d.—Sr1pweran Sociert, 
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9. Eastbury Court, Kensington, W.1 
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ee NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burnt, torn and moth-eaten * : 

r CO o S W Ne Id, Disused, Out of Order 
eS ewer | garments invisibly mended in two weeks, laddered | WV ,owe“d a ae Cash or offer WF 

V “Bri, 49 et, me in, 3.W.10 " | stockings in three days. Call or send, marking damage | teturn.—KAY'S (SN). 19, Hopwood Avenue, Manchester.4 
an . . y. Stee f ‘ a ELL INVISIBLE ENDERS TD ew on - oe . . . : aol 

BE SATISFIED buy T 18 GUY'S TURN TO TAKE OFF ITS HAT to friends | YY*BSTER'S New Inremwationat | DictioNARy or 138s 

Bermaiine Bread all over Britain who have sent their old felts in & a Suen s k. 

Ass Yo Baser response to these appeals. Hats are still needed in large W RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet REGENT 

‘ANCER SUFFERER > Poor woman (59), whose or small quantities. and will be accepted gladly by the A Institute (Dept. 85G). Palace Gate, W.8. as 
( j also af Ta Apreay Secretary. Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E.1. y OUNG Lady Requires omfortable furni hed Gee 
ay, —- 4° 5 (by Manchester Say, W.i. Welbeck 8608." T) sheets good white bank typing paper, éto. 4/6._ Ex 

, t fa »> bh 8 (by Manchester Sq.). J Jelbec 5 4 it an z 3 
a N NA ery ¥ . N AYPAIR MAID sells mode) gowns on commission _with- 500 500’s 3/6 Post pd 7. Trrmece, Enniskillen, U.K 
47. V 18 S.w.l p\ out coupons. Alterations.—6. Derby =treet, Curzon ponainatansntgioemanamnasnemnnes ee - 

Street w.l . IC , 

Ce N : MEDALS b t J N ETAL BEDSTEAD RErains, Seal" 8 can oom, under. _— EDUCAT senna = ora.—nen 
. - ay take repairs to metal bedstea cots and me ORE, WILLES RD., LEAMINGTON SPA.—E« 
su andard Catalogue of E > Ss sprit » mattresses.—Heat's, 196, Tottenh —_ Ct. Rd., W.1 4. wackward and delicate boys needing a happy home- 
monthly n and Meda! Bullet 2s. . & M ONOMARK —Permanent London ddress Letters school received Junior & Senior depts. Absolutely 
B. A. Seasy Lro.. 65, Great Portland Stre London 4 re-directed 5s. p.a.—Write BM MONO 23. W.c individual attention and tuition; no forms or classes 

PLI Best quality For Sate in small or large YEW Groundsheets, double textu 7T8in. x 36in., 15/- Organised games. Visual Film education. Qualified 

Car. paid.—R. 8S. Jameson, Assington, nr, i each. New Plastic Tabecloth 34 in. x Séin., in green. Matron (SRN). Graduat staff. Few Sept. vacancies 

blue, 25s. each. All goods carr. free Satisfaction or money owing to extension of premises.—Prospectus from EB. bL. 

D° rOR’S widow Reevires sitting room, two bedrooms back.—H. Conwar, Ltp ey 48). 174. Stoke Newington | Jones, M.A., M.Sc.. B.Ped. Ph.D. M.D. (Associate Prin- 
" rectory or farm house wo boys at board. Church Street. London, N.1 cipal). Tel.: 1447. 

ing i. Help fit siting corempumeets: one tara OF ALE the smokes we put to test NAVESTON HALL. Nuthurst, Horsham Sussex, for boys 

i oe & Ay Seay erttins t 100-1 mY : i. on wants All life “individual attenti on rr “aduat at > pine Senior 

Or NE SH« ANI earned | yel DINARY writin at pe words er e idividual tention, r uate st sc - 

D' # ~ : 1s =» —* . ad 4 — for “fret ( “an meee ent less on 3d.—Durtons Srsepwoaos course with agricultural bias.—Apply Parncipa, (Lower 

son t : Russell St., W.C.1 851) 92-3, Great Russel] Street, W.C.1 Beeding 384) 
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BERKHAMSTED, HERTS 

onninGe Sir Bernard Paget, G.C.B 
Ashridge is a residential College for education in 
a and provides an open forum for discussion Course 
NP week- end, September 19-22, 1947 SOCAL GOVERN. 
MENT. Subjects The Machinery of Loca} Government, 
The Housing Probiem The Work of the Local Education 
Authority Voluntary Services Speakers will include The 
Dowager Mar chioness of Reading, G B E.; H. Symon, Esq., 
Ministry of Health; L Missen Esq Chief Education 
on East Suffoik The Cour-e assembles Friday evening 
nd disperses ear!) Monday morning Inclusive fee, £3 3s 
Appian for enrolment should be made to the Bursar 
ashridee Berkhamsted, Herts, Telephone : Little 


Gaddesden 3191 
CF HELEY HALL 


(Principal- 
18.0.. MC) 


Citizen- 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
large 
qualified 
vacancies exist for 
Major 
Newport 


for boys, 
estate, home 
teaching and 
the September 

A 


PAGER . 
Pagnail Bucks. 


7-14 Healthy surroundings 
produce Individual attention by 
medical staf. A few 
term. —For prospectus 
(Hons.) _Chicheley 
‘Phone: North Crawley 23 

AVIES’S INpivipvat Turron 
I Advice without fee or @o>- ion Special courses for 
Home Civil, Foreign Service, University Entrance, Higher 
School Certificate, etc —.. e establishment for boys 
under fifteen Visiting t itor can be arranged.— Davies's, 
M, Hyde Park Gate 3 WES. 6564. 

OME STUDY FUR DEGREES &c_ Posta! 

Lond, Matric., Spec. Eat B.A.. B.Sc., 
B.Com., LL.B.. B.D 4 few 
ments.—Prospectus tro D arker, 
B93, WOLSEY HALL, "OXFORD. (Est 

German 


FoR EXAMINATIONS. — 





Tuition for 
B.Sc.(Econ.), 
Moderate Fees, instal- 
* A... sas D., Dept. 


ae. > French by Professi oma teacher.— 
Ness 102, Gt. Titchfield St.. 

T. anamaer S COLLEGE FOR SRORNTARSAL 
S" ALLIED CAREERS, 49, Fitzjohn's Avenue, 
W.3. A sound traini ng for good _bosts 


APPOINTMEN TS—VACANT & WANTE D 


AND 
London, 





| B.C. invites applications for the post of News 
ie ASSISTAN Glasgow The duties mainiy involve the 
broadcasting of eye-witness accounts of events, the provi- 








t 
sion of News Talks and occasionally sub-editing News 
Bulletins The post requires a thorough practical know- 
edge of Sco and and Scottish aflairs and a full under- 
stand! 4 port and pastimes A good microphone voice 
and jou listic a ng are essential and candidates 
should have the ability to express themselves Clearly and 
concisely alar on scale rising by increments of £40 
te maximum £890 per annum Detailed applications t 
APPOINTMENTS OFricek, Broadcasting House, London. W.1 
marked News 4 ant thin sever days For 
acknowledgment et sltampe i aadressed envelope 





Park School 
Sept. on 


Particulars 
Chairman 


Reading 
application t« 
























He admastet 
gp malay SECRETARY (27 ex-Service, 8 years’ 
experience neat in appearance; seeks post where 
esponsibility and a chance to use tact, initiative, common 
se and organising ability are available Not city area 
ava able «¢ a October Box 1i54a 
[ows MENTAL HOSPITAL, Downpatrick, N. IRELAND. 
APPOINTME FEMALE PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER 
Appiications are vited for the post of fu.l-time female 
Psychiatric Social We er tor above Hospital] Quavifca- 
Applica must possess the Mental Health Certifi- 
te of the | m § Economics and Political 
Science (Ur ‘ other cert Lificate or 
diploma apr ] 
Worker Re 
to the pos f t 
rements ¢ f per annum 
reside addition, a 
r owa accordance with the 
b i he point of 
mtry into lined accordi & to 
previo experie f can p~ date be 
required to pass medi xamination nd sos me a 
ntributor € the Asy.ums Office rs’ Super nuation 
l tm subject to one month's 
» will be given to qualified 
M. Forces provided the 
fied that suck andi- 
time will be abie to, 
cientls Applications 
stating age and accompanied by copies 
of not more ecent testimonials, should be 
delivered to the not later than September 15 
1947.—_ResiDEN MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT 
‘DUC. Bd. Woman, experienced secy., shd.-typ.. fluent 
E Fr.. G It Sp seeks whole- or part-time work 
Interests om < t Own machine & ‘phone Box 1564 


Applications 
Apviser on the Staff 
appointment is con- 

ical activities in 


EDUC ATION COMMITTEE 
Mvsic 
The 


the post of 
Comm ttee 






























with adults Candi- 
G sical qualifications 
t | ill be £650, rising 
annum togethe a cost-of-hving 
post wi be superannuable under the 
ral Gover it Officers’ Superannuation 
f application and further particulars 
m Tue County Epvcation Orricer, The 
¢ t to whom applications should be re- 
tember 12, 1947 > A. Wheattey, Clerk of 
neil, The Castle, Winchester 

NTY COUNCIL Applications are invited 
app ment as psychologist in the Education 
Officers departme The dutie of the position are 
associated I, with standing conferences in each of the 
nine educat administrative divisions of the counts 
on children ser g mblems of educability and 
behavic guidance clinics and centres 
for psycho ‘ and psychiatric treatment 
of childre by those conferences and 
such oth: required. The duties set out 
above n ing the psychologist into the 
Whole rang educational system; since he 
must be ¢ f with the personal aspect of 
the probie 1 the many features and pro- 
esses of the and their influence on 
the socia] and of children He 
must be a e Pos sible 
experience The 
Person appointed w sociation th the con- 
aan and ¥ e-time psy we. in the Public Health 
“partment. Salar £1 000 x 4 50— £1,300 a year. In 
——, ¢c 1 ces & ndidate mav be appointed at a 
Applicat ng sale above the minimum of the scale 
Ranesee mn (stamped addressed foolscep envelopes 
(Estab. ,| may be obtained from the Epucation OPrricer 
returned } = J Hall. London S.E.1, and should be 

278 September 27. 1947 Car sing disqualific 





‘ULL-TIME INSTRUCTOR REQUIRED by 


school] of journalism. Congenial opening for com- 
petent man or woman Applicants must have had prac- 
tical experience of writing for the Press..-Write fully (in 


confidence), stating age, 


to Box 168a 


NTERESTING Jos WANrep, 
Secretaria) experience: 
Diploma; car driver.—.Box 160a 


experience and salary 


London 
stage-drained; 





required, 


Gentlewoman 
University 


well-known 


(30), 








KERFOOT 


COMPRESSED 


ABLET 


Simple remedies for the home 
medicine chest or the latest and 
most potent drugs prescribed by 
based on 
the manufacturing experience 


the physician —all 


of three generations. 


a 


KERFOOT 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley - 


Lancashire 








K28 





1947 
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GenUlewoman, young 
Knowledge of secretarial 
Pleasant home, easy reach 


N OTHER'S HELP wanted. 
a educated, fond of children. 
work and able to drive car. 
Newbury.—Box 170: 
P°seec RELATIONS and INFORMATION Service of the 
NT COUNTY COUNCIL To develop this new 
service a JOURNALIST is needed for a Senior post on the 
staff of the Clerk of the County Council. Pension scheme, 
which may apply. Applications should state age. educa. 
tion, posts, held, experience in ress work and pubiic 
affairs, remuneration at present and salary required, with 
names an addresses of three referees Canvassing 
direct or indirect, disqualifies. Send within three weeks of 
the appearance of this advertisement in an envelope 
marked ‘“ Public Relations,” to W. L. Prarrs, Clerk of 
the County Council, County Hall, Maidstone, Kent. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON irvites applications for 
Post of an additional Assistant SECRETARY FoR TUTORIAL 
Salary £500-£20-£580, plus family allowance 
appropriate. Superannuation Scheme. Preference 
given to graduates about . Experience of adult educa- 
tion essential. Applications should reach the Dixecror, 
Department of Extra-Mura) Studies, University of London 
Senate House, W.C.1 (from whom further particulars a 
#pplication forms can be obtained), by October 15th. 


CLASSES 
where 





EXHIBITIONS 


A RI OF THE omit INCA AZTEC.—Berxeter Garienies, 
20. Davies Stree 
EFEVRE GALLERY, 131-1%4, New Bond Stre¢t, 
4 Sickert to Hodgkins. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
MAkloOvE GALLERIES, 40, Elizabeth Street, S.W.1, 
Some People" Exhibition < 7-4 ~~ by 
Joun Deakin, from Aug. 25-Sept. 6. of exc. 
ORTRAIT PAINTINGS OF rive. CENTURIES. -A 
collection of portraits dating from the 16th Century 
to the present day. Now on view at Heat’s, 196, Totten- 
ham, Court Road, W.1. 
} ECENTLY arrived 
ductions of Monet, 
PHoenix Gat.ery, 38, 
Mon.-Fri. 9.30-6 
ogg. FOR PICTURES.—A display of pictures in 
w settings of antique and modern furnishings—Hea.'s, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, mo 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
IALTO—OPEN CITY (A).—Eng. subtities. Pree 
begin 12.5, 2.45, 5.20 and 8 p.m. Suns. 4.30 and 7,15, 
} OYAL ALBERT HALL. 
B.B.C. announces 53rd Season 
HENRY Woop PROMENADE CONCEATS, 
Nightly at 7.30 until Sept. 13 (Sundays excepted). 
LONDON PHILHARMON:C ORCHESTRA, 
B.B.C. SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Conductors : 
Sir Aprian Bout. 
Stanrorp Ropinson. 
(Ken. 8212) and Agents. 
for 440), 2/-, available 


wi. 


colour repro- 
Rouault, etc.— 
Charing Cross. 


from the Continent 
Cézanne, Rousseau, 
William IV St., 





Basit CAMERON 
Associate Conductor: 
Tickets: 3/6 to 76 at Hal] 
pn Promenade \ eae seatin® 
lightly at doors on! 
rPEATRICAL GanpEN Parry and Crickxer Martcn at 
ennington Oval on Sept. 9th. Tickets, stands (res.), 
10s. 6d. and 7s. 6d 3s. before the day and 5s. 
on the day. 


; admission 





1939 — 1945 
Remembrance 


in carved Oak 
Bronze, Brass, etc. 
illustrated Booklet 
many beautiful 
receipt of 6d 
words of pr oposec 
and Names for full-size 
and estimate 





2] 


stamps 








LONDON, N.W.1. 








MEMORIAL TABLETS 
AND ROLLS OF HONOUR 


and Engraved 


showing 
designs sent on 
Inscription 
sketch 


MAILE & SON, LTD., 
367, EUSTON ROAD, 


Send 











HASTINGS & EAST SUSSEX 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


WELLINGTON PLACE * HASTINGS 











PURELY PERSONAL 





BAND? Ngt 
King Six 


AN YO 
if it's 
Cigar (1/64. e: 


BEAT THE 
the one on a 
ch) 











LECTURES 
OF LONDON (University EXTENSION 
Courses).Over one hundred Courses of Lectures and 
Discussions in London and the Home Counties—including 
Courses in preparation for University Extension Diplomas 
will start in September Subjects include: History, 
Literature, Economics, Social Studies, Biblical Studies, 
International Affairs, Art, Musi Philosophy, Psychology 
Politics, Science and Religion.—Particuiars may be ‘obtained 
from Tir Dikecton or Extra-MuraL Stupies, University of 
London, Senate House, W.C.1. 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. 

ee Forest District, Sussex.—FurnisHep House 10 
4 Le Fi bed, 3 living rooms. Garage.—Box 162a. 

LOVELY Beptemnbes or October Hoiipay can still be 
A arranged on the Dalmation Coast Visitors returning 
Yugoslavia report a wonderful time Sixteen days, 

rite, Fainways & Swinrokoa Travel, DerartTMENrT 
Parliament Mansions, Abbey Orchard Street, London 
s.W.l Telephone: Abbey 2214 The directors deal 
personally with your arrangements. 
] EXHILL-ON-SEA, 2 min sea 1 min. shops and station, 

Comfortable Guest House &c. all rooms. Separate 
tables; Terms moderate. Vacant September on. 
wards trom * Lanars.” 6 Jameson Road, 


HOTEL, SALCOMBE, SOUTH DEVON.— 
Superlatively jovely with sea and woodland. Few 
vacancies from mid-Sept. and Oct. at this well apptd. 
hotel, where meals are good and bar wel) stocked. Prop., 
Norman Lone, B.B.C., etc. Tel.: 180. 
RIDGE OF ALLAN, STIRLINGSHIRE.—ALLAN Water 
Hore..—Iidea| for holidays any season of the year. 


7 Ty 








Lounge. 
~Brochure 


Bexhill 
| OLT HEAD 


All bedrooms fitted with running water, telephones and 
electric fires (inclusive) Spacious lounges. Recreation 
room ballroom and billiards rooms. Hard tennis court and 


Putting green in lovely grounds. Excellent cuisine Cour- 
teous service.—Terms on ‘Application to ReswEnt Manaces 
"Phone Bridge of Allan 229. 
Cc BAY, CORNWALL.—GWEL MARTEN HOTEL 
for September holidays An idyllic situation by the 
sea and comfortably appointed Tennis Court 
Nearest to Golf Course Elees sed Telephone: St, 
Ives 157 
YHELSEA 
regular visitor 
Box l6la 
qrr"z HE AD HOTEL, CARLYON BAY, ST 
CORN WALL Vacancies during lovely 
coast and 
comfort at 
Golf, 


very 
hotel 


bed and breakfast, 15s Available to 
, req. it not more than 3 nights a week. 


room, 


AUSTELL, 
month of 
enjoy the 
this very 
tennis, etc, 


i this grand 
intimate atmosphere and perfect 
well-appointed hotel Excellent meals 
Club Licence Tel.: Par. 1: 


D*’ ONCOURT HOTEL, 


September 





DEVON 


Delightful for 
comfort 


EXMOUTH, SOUTH 
mid-September 
very high standard of 
this first-clas hotel of 50 bedrooms 
self-contained suites Central heating 
floor Faces South overlooking sea 
charming grounds adjoining Gelf 
Hard Tennis Court Licensed 


Vacancies from 
winter residence 
Is assured at 

ch it de 
throughout Lift al 
stands in iis ow! 
Course Free Golt 
Telephone 227 
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HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. (continued) 


ASTBOURNE.—BELLE VUE HOTEL (on sea front), 
directly opposite Pier. Acconimodation 100. Excellent 
Cuisine.—'’Phone. 3203. 
7}ASTBOURNE—THE CAVENDISH.—A de luxe hotel 
On the Grand Parade, where you will find comfort, 
perfect service and an excelien’ cuisine Private bath. 
tooms. Telephones in all rooms Cocktail Bar and Sun 
Lounge.—P, CHurctman, Manager. Telephdne: East- 
bourne 2740. Pimm’s Ltd., Proprietors. 
SPLANADE.—Scarborough’s tonic air is at its best 
at the Esplanade Private Hotel, where every bedroom 
has a sea view Every comfort.—Tarif? from Manaces, 
Belmont Road, Scarborough. ‘Phone 1411 
‘XMOUTH, 8. Devon.—Prncarwice HoTst. Much sought 
4 after for winter residence on account of the genial 
atmosphere, warmth, comfort and good meals. Cent. htg. 
Gas Gres and h. & c. all bedrooms. Sunny central posi- 
tion. overlooking sea. Tel. 3307 
GPANTCHESTER Vicarage, Coatseun— Ques received 
for periods of one or two weeks. 
] OLIDAYS IN SWITZERLAND.—For those who have not 
yet arranged their Holidays our services are available. 
Hotel accommodation of all grades and Travel Details.— 
Hener ALLAN & Sons (Travet), Lro., 623, Ulster Chambers, 
168 Regent. Street, London, W.i. Agents for ail Air 
Lines—Air Charters 
GRANGE HOTEL SIDMOUTH, SOUTH 
N.—This most attractive house in a 
beautiful arden is very peaceful and only few 
minutes rom sea. Large well-appointed rooms. 
Hot and cold. Reliably good meals. Tennis court. 
Telephone: 790. 
I UXURY Motoring Tours! —Switzerland, Dolomites, Italy, 
4 also “ The Mediterranean Island Fortnight.” Glorious 
scenery, comfort and especially leisure Ask for illustrated 
booklet.—Lamuin Tours, Lto. 67 Bienheim Merrace, Lon- 
don. N.W.8. Tel.: Maida Vale 4321 m 
ORTH CORNWALL. —Wilisey Down Hotel. near 
Launceston Shooting, Fishiny betweeo Moors and 
Sea. Good cooking. own farm. Comfortable beds. Fully 
heensed.—Wuittincaam Tel.: Otterham Siation 205 
N DEVON.—WOODFORD BRIDG HOTEL, Milton 
e Damerel, Holsworthy Tei.: ten Damerel 252. 
Ideally situated amidst the beauty spots of N. Devon and 
Cornwall. Every comfort, h. and c. in afl bedrooms, good 
food. five miles of trout Gshing in the river Torridge 
free to guests Bookings now available. 
ORWOOD.—A quiet resident!» Hotel with beautiful 
gardens of 5 acres within easy access of City and 
West End 50 bedrooms, excellent chef, passenger Lift 
to al! floors Pully licensed Terms, from hy a. 7 
week.—Miss Granam Manageres: Queen's Hote burch 
Road. Upper Norwood. S.E.1 Tel.: Liv. 1616. 
‘AYING Guests, Eirs.—Country place, every modern 
comfort: Fires. own sitting-room if desired; shooting, 
Oshing, harriers.—Box 169a. 
ITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACK HOTEL.—The lay- 
te oe me - ae The comfort of a country 
: , e luxury of « modern 
88... hotel Golf, Tennis. 
UIET enjoyment, good food, comfortable beds Simple 
things, but well done with kindly consideration.— 
Geance Church Preen, near Shrewsbury a 


UIET Country House, Kentisn Orchards, Good Table. 
From 4) gns.—Hazetwoop Hovss, Hadiow, Kent. 
Retz -Well-appointed Guest House, beautifuj sur- 

roundings; excelient centre for coast and London. 
Tennis. Garage. Rooms, with Gres, fitted basins, now 
available from 4) gns Stemped envelope.—Oasnvuast 
Guest House, Somers Road. Reigate. Tel.: 2632. 
OSS-ON-WYE.—Ideal holiday centre and winter resort. 
Warm house, h. & c. all rooms, excellent cooking. 
Reduced terms October to May.—Tus Wve Vattsr Guzst 
House, Walford Road 
SALCOMBE, 8S. DEVON. TIDES REACH HOTEL.— 
Enjoys the fairest view in all lovely Devon. Vacan- 
cle from September 13th Beside a delightful sandy 
cove. Own boats, bathing floats Refreshingly comfort- 
able and well appointed Good meals.—Teil.: 288 
YEPTEMBER HOLIDAY? Join small private party, pro. 
\ fessional people going Italian Lakes Sept. 5th & 13th; 
also house party in N. Wales and Cornwall.—Eana Low, 
®, Reece Mews, S.W.7. Kensington 0911 
STRETE RALEGH HOTEL oear Exeter.—A small 
s country house hotel de luxe in extensive grounds 
within a few miles of the loveliest coastline of 
Devon Old-time courtesy and service, Central 
heating in all rooms. Fresh vegetables and fruit 
from the gardens. Own ultry T.T. milk. Licensed. 
Bus route Tel. Whimple 322 The hote) also offers 
warm and comfortable accommodation for the winter at 
® moderate price. 
S* IVES, Cornwall.—Trertorman Manon Horst. Pully 
\ booked to 6th September A iarge beautifully 
appointed and moderniy equipped country manor ip 
14 acres lovely grounds right beside the sea. Licensed.— 
Write Mrs Hawter, Resident Director Tel.: 240. 
SUPERIOR, quiet Accommopatiov available with central 
Ss heating, service and meals, 15 min. Marble Arch. 
£6 6s. per week.—Box 167a 
‘WITZERLAND.—Guests received in large and splendidly 
Ss situated Chalet in Swiss Alps Winter sports, spring 
ski-ing, summer and eutumn seasons. Relerences ex- 
changed.—Ma. anp Mas. C. B. W A.tistons, Chalet, Bon 
Aceuell, Chateau d’Ocx 
fFHE OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL. Rye. has now re- 
opened Good food. soft beds, a warm botel. 
Radiators and hot water in every bedroom 
VV Ax PARERS RESTAURANT AND CAFE CONTINEN- 
¥ | 





TALE.—20, Grawvitte Piace Oncnanp Steesr, W.1. 
e Mayfair 5125. Open from Noon till 10 p.m. Lunches 
Afternoon Teas, Dinners No house charges Excellent 
continental cuisine and Patisserie from own bakery. 
Tabies bookable for dinners 
w*e VALLEY.—Small, private hotel, on main Mon- 

mouth to Chepstow Road, 254 mis. from Monmouth, 
has vacancies for both long- and short-term gues 
Individual attention, exc. cooking, interior sprung matts., 
h. & c. water in bedrooms.—Apply, C. Watton, “ Ingle- 
wood,.”’ Redbrook, near Monmouth ‘Phone Mon. 181. 

= EATON PLACE, S.W.1.—Tel.: SLOane 0110 & o119. 

85, Well-appointed single and double rooms, private 
bathrooms en suite Breakfast only Comfortable sur- 
roundings, with service and personal consideration Short 
or long stays entertained.—Apply to The Manageress, Muss 
STEcOMAN 
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Lift, liberal catering. 
pines. Tel : 
BOURNEMOUT 


BOURNEMOUTH 


GPO. Telephone 


81338 

DOWNDERRY. TORPO! 
WIDE SFA HOTEL 
Winter quarters in 


HOTEL 


open to non-residents : non 
Good electric train service to Haslemere el.: to Residents 156 rooms (many with private baths), 


head 733 
HONITON. HEMBURY FORT HOTEL 


HOTE 


Personally and independently LYNDHURST. PARK HILL HOTEL. This beautifully 


recommended 


Ashley Courtenay LYNMOUTH. TORS HOTEL. What {s your pleasure} 


"I am a part of all that I 


Copies af the 1947 edition of my hardy annual 
C - NEWQUAY HEADLAND HOTEL. M: 
f alt Awhile"’ are now available at leading | situated luxury Hotel. A sea view from con ae 


Asellers. eng illustrated i 
of the real. 


Ireland, In case of difficulty, copie 
post free 6/6, from Ashley Courtenay, Ltd., Halifax 
House, Castle Street, Oxford. 


BOURNEMOUTH. HAZELWOOD 


rch Rovd. A pleasing, charmin 


equipped hote: where the coming winter can have no ; 
terrot for visitors. Very conveniently situated for — } Cy oy Tele 
buses, cinemas, shops, churches and the East Clim. | “C*msea. From gns. =. 
Garden view, overlooking the | NR. OXFORD, Milton Common. BRIMPTON GRANGE 


Laugtry. Centra heating. 


Personal attention thiovghout by resident proprietors. PULBOROUGH, Sussex. CHEQUERS Unusual com- 


5979 


Book now for Autumn and 
Bournemoi th 


Tel.: 7155. 

BRANCASTER, Norfolk. THE DORMY HOUSE HOTEL. 
Adjoining the Royal West Norfolk 
within easy reach of Hunstanton, 
golfers and golfing societies looking for a late summer 


day a grand “ card,"’ plus tennis, 


sailing, dancing Tel.: Brancaster 
BRIGHTON, King's Clift. 
que comfort and excellent cuisine 
Every room has own private bathroom “en suite,” Houses, Limited. 

wireless and electric fire. Fully | SEAVIEW, Isle of Wight. NORTHBANK HOTEL. 


..sed Lift Garage Tel.: 


BROADWAY, WORCS. FARNCOMB 
AND COUNTRY CLUB (750ft. up 
over the Vale of Evesham) offers 
living 130 act s of g-ounds Produce from home | w SHREWSBURY. LONGNOR HALL COUNTRY 
farm and gardens. The Broadway Gc CLUB 

fortable Dormy Guest 


Overlooks this lovely ~oast A delightfully intimate | tional opportunity for a small number of residents 
atmosphere and appcinted for perfect comfort. 42 bed- | who are seeking the best. Write for details from 
rooms. Excellest me Own full-size Talkie Pro- | R Ww. Corbett. 


jector. Club Licence. Golf, Tennis I 
Badminton and Squash within a few minutes’ walk. | cecjusion a hundred vards from the sea, this one-time 


Tel.: Par. 123 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. JERSEY. 
BAY HOTEL. S» men ovople have read about this | Gnder the personal direction of Mr. and Mrs. Martin. 
paradise isle where Austerity bas not permeated, that | Perms from 6 gns. Tel.: Sidmouth 221 


we would advise Autumn and Winter patrons to contact a 
ts at once Be Weather wise. Spend your Winter | WR_,TENBY,, SALE DERGEOOT: Sy poland of 
facing the south and the sun and free from restrictions. | Qo)... '+_ dusimaeline. Wonderful sands, beautiful 
goo ond 0 halt pours from Lenten, Tron mOTEL, scenery mild climate. An hotel full of sunshine and 


Country Mansion with an atmosphere of friendly 
comfort An ideal centre for 
Devon. 18 hole “olf Course 1 mile. Brixham, 
increasingly popuiar Yachting Centre, 2 miles. Brochure 


Tariff on request Licensed. 


For inexpen 


EASTBOURNE. SEAVIEW HOTEL 
Britain on the sunny Sussex Coast, where the / Tel.: 2254. 
SEAVIEW have solved the problem. 
Winter Wisely.’ 

exmoures , yet me Spy me Torbay and catering especially for guests who wie © 

ouse ot distinc 0 eriods, summer or winter. 

and commanding a panorama of unparalleled loveliness, a eh oe but only 10 minutes from centre 
_— _— SS from historic | of town. Brochure on application to M 
xeter ome c 

resident directors is your comfort. I 
ae SS, ee ee winter warmth. Tro | South aad -he Sun. 400ft. up in 65 acres of Park 
8 ens. Tel.: Exmouth 3072. 

| pang: tha — ae Situated on the | and ballroom. Free Golf on own sporting 9-hole 
Grill Room and Cocktail Bar. 
Running Water in all :ooms. 
class cuisine. Moderate terms. Telephone 4663-4. . 
hotel ~~ A Fw iy A first-class | and residence Couatry fare and country content- 
fortably furnished bedrooms with Post Office telephones. HOTEL. 
; { st ¢t | WEYBRIDGE, SURREY. OATLANDS PARK . 
‘acres of grounds. Hard tennis coursvely situation. | Only 30 minutes from London. Golf, Tennis, Squash, 


eater for the discriminating. Our 
direction of a Polish chef and is interesting, | NEAR WHIDDON DOWN, Mid Devon. FUIDGE 


varied and plentiful Our bedrooms are centrally | MANOR (Postal «ddress: 
heated and a delight to the eve, 


'y good hotels of Great Britain and | first-class London bands Surf bathing Adjoining 


1066. 

H. MANOR HEATH HOTEL, Derby | Lunch, dine or stay at this fully licensed hotel now 
Road, Eastcli? A ciarming and comfortable mansion | famous for its catering and good service. Convenient 
with country house atmosphere, built originally for | base for The Chilterns and the upper Thames. 


THE WHITEHALL HOTEL, with | cH log fires, etc.—really warm in Winter. Farm 
private entrance to ie Central Gardens, occupies 8 / and garden produce, varied and appetising meals 
quiet position within two minutes of sea and shops. / (invariably commended). Excellent golf, riding 
Resident Director Mrs. M. Avery, who has a flair for | fAshing: lovely walks ‘1 hr. London, nr. Station. 
providing good fae ana a frien . ' ’ " ’ 7 


STEYNING MANSIONS. | holiday hotel, recently re-opened. with lovely sunny 


House adjoining. Telephone 15. | in quiet dign'fied 17th Century House. Real warmth, 
CARYLON RAY St. Austell. CLIFF HEAD HOTEL. | the best of country food, private baths. An excep- 


NT, S CORNWALL. THE | 2nd winter. Special terms for long lets. Trains met 


yne of the sunniest and warmest | TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. For Winter residence. 
corners of Cornwall this :omfortable 20-roomed hotel, | No sea to cross no currency restrictions. A sunny 
overlooking green-blue waves and within easy reach of | bedroom with a Riviera view. Good food and wine. 


Plymouth invites your enquiries. 
te Miss W WN_ Eli:tt Proprietress Evai.s and his Band to entertain you. Ask 


Lifts, 
Lock-up garages. First- | cirategically placed for Minehead, the Quantocks 








LLANGURIG, near Lianidioes. Between hrewsbury 

eo and Aber \e THE BLACK LION HOTEL. 

(Te: 3). Terms £7.7. per week; hot and cold water, 

= % eiectric light, plentiful country fare. 5,000 acres of 
Rough Shooting, providing a good mixed bag: approx. 


6 miles of trou. fishing on Upper Wye 

Situated Country House 1 mile from Lyndhurst is 

b now open under the personal direction of Colonel and 

"y Mrs Hargreaves, who also own Cotswold House Hotel, 
Chipping Campden. The choice is yours, a New Porest 

or a Cotswold holiday this vear? 


A cove for a bathe? Sea or river fishing ? Riding 
on Exmoor? Good food? A cheery Cocktail Bar? 
Dancing ? Then write to this superbly situated hotel 
have met.”’ for details. Manager: M. F. Bird. Tel.: Lynton 3236. 


t describes some | Fully licensed Cocktail Bar. Dancing nightly te 


Golf Course. Tennis Courts Terms from 12 gns. 
Tel: Newquay 2211 


; at =. eases. MOOR HALL H 

2 e Sunny Sussex Coast is enticing, especially with 

_a m .. ~ thir Country House, ten minutes from Bexhill, as one's 
, base. Comfortable beds, plentiful fare. Own rid 

t. Dancing. Golf. 

Ninfield 330. 


s can be obtained 


HOTEL, on main London-High Wycombe-Oxford road, 


Excellent cuisine. | Tel.: Great Milton 6 and 33. 


fort, old-world charm. Delightful sunny location. 


dly environment. | Licensed. Tel.: Pulborough 86. 
Winter months. 

NR. ROSS-ON-WYE. MOUNT CRAIG HOTEL. For 
leisured Autumn or Winter residence, Mount Craig is 
Golf Club, and | ® heven of contentment offering sunny rooms, lovely 
offers individual | View over the Wye, plenty of nourishing country fare, 
and lovely gardens. Licensed. From 7 gns. according 
riding, swimming, | te season. Tel.: Liangarron 241 
17. SEAFORD ESPLANADE HOTEL A delightful 


Sea Front. | rooms right on the front. Telephone 3375. Trust 
ed 


589 An ideal holiday hotel for the family. and a veritable 
E HOUSE HOTEL | sua trap bang on the sea. Sunbathing on the lawn 
Panoramic views | at the water’s edge Facilities for all sports. Tel.; 
a home of good | Seaview 2219 


aif Club and Com- Why not be free of Winter household worries 


(indoor and out). | gi9MQUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL. In sunny 


Roya! Residence will appeal to all who look for winter 
sT BRELADES warmth, comiort, good catering and personal service. 


savisfaction Particularly suited for your o—— — 
» tor Autumn and Winter residence (specially reduc 

ws ~~: —— erms) Tel.: Saundersfoot 

TINTAGEL. KING ARTHUR'S a aoe. 

, Churston | Magnificent cliff-top situation on the Nort ‘orn 

—— ™ Coast. Private Golf Course. Now booking for Autumn 


sive Autumn and | Camelford. Telephone 2 Trust Houses, Limited. 


From 4) gns. | Our pre-war staff to greet and serve you. — 
Mr. @ 
Winter warmly | Mrs. S. R. Paul, General Managers, to quote you 


Write for folder | TORQUAY WELLSWOOD HALL HOTEL. Standing 
in 3 acres of beautifully situated gardens ,overlooking 


and Mrs. 
he one aim of the | g 4, Tobin, Resident Proprietors. Tel.: Torquay 3746. 
f you are seeking | TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces the 


mmer terms from | rang. 30 miles from London and the Coast. Fully 
Licensed. First-class cuisine. Lift. Cocktail lounge 


with “ Bay Tree” 


Central Heating, | Course. Tel.. 211. From 7h gns. 


WASHFORD, SOMFRSET. THE DRAGON HOUSE. 
the Sea at Blue Anchor A homely hotel for holiday 


Now open. Com- | rent  Tel.: Washford 215. 


ind- | Bowls, Badminton, Swimming, and Dancing—all free 
We | and self-contained suites. Moderate inclusive terms. 
catering is under | Weybridge 11”0. 


Spreyton.) A Country 
and our situation | Sports Hotel and Licensed Club in_ beautiful scenery. 
he view. Under | Billiards. Squash Tennis, Croquet, Putting, Riding ® 











h that one never tires of t I 
the “personal direction of Count Lasocka and his | Rough Shooting. Family accommodation in two charm- 
English wife Bridge Club. Terms 1 guinea j ing Devon Cottages, modern conveniences. Whiddoa 
Tel.. Heniton 34 Down 205 
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